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THE WEEK. 
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THE Emperor and Empress of 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: Russia have spent the week quietly 
AT HOME. at Balmoral, spending their time 
chiefly, the one in shooting excur- 
sions, and the other in drives with the Queen. 
Judging by the accounts, nothing could be simpler 
than the life at Balmoral; and, save in the exalted 
rank alike of hostess and guests, there has been 
little to distinguish it from ordinary country-house 
life. On Sunday the whole party attended Divine 
service in the parish church at Crathie, when the 
striking spectacle was presented of the Queen of 
England and the Czar joining in the worship of 
a Presbyterian church. But, although there has 
been nothing to give a formal character to the 
reception of the Emperor and Empress, a strong 
belief has sprung up, both in this country and 
elsewhere, that real political importance attaches 
to the visit. Lord Salisbury has spent some days 
at Balmoral, and, it is stated, has twice been received 
in a prolonged audience by his Imperial Majesty. 
If this be the case, it is certain that political affairs 
have been discussed, though we cannot even guess at 
the nature of the conversations between the Czar 
and the Prime Minister. The visit of the Emperor 
and Empress to the Queen comes to a close to-night. 
Whatever political results may follow, the visit will 
leave none but pleasant personal memories in this 
country. 





SIMULTANEOUSLY with the meeting of the Czar 
and Lord Salisbury, there has been a notable 
amelioration in the tone of some important Russian 
newspapers. The Bourse Gazette and the Novosti 
have both written in a friendly and conciliatory 
manner with regard to Great Britain, and have 
expressed a desire for a better political understand- 
ing between the two empires. In France also there 
has been a modification of the extreme acerbity of 
tone which the Press has so long maintained towards 
us. In part, this change must unquestionably be 
attributed to Mr. Gladstone’s speech at Liverpool. 
That great utterance has manifestly touched the 
consciences of not a few persons abroad, and though 
the journalists complain that Mr. Gladstone has not 
pointed out any practicable remedy for the great 
evil, with the characteristic exception of the Cologne 
Gazette, they render justice to the purity and 
magnanimity of the spirit in which he has handled 
the whole question of the future of the Turkish 
Empire and its Christian peoples. 








In this country the national protest has gone 
forward unchecked, and seems, indeed, to be 
gathering rather than losing force as it proceeds, 
It is, however, noticeable that there is an in- 
creasing desire apparent to secure, if possible, 
the chastisement of the Sultan and the safety of 
the Armenians by joint action with other Powers, 
and, above all, with Russia. That in any resort 
Great Britain ought to maintain her liberty of 
action, and the right to decide upon her own 
course for herself, seems to be the prevalent 
determination of the country. Mr. Gladstone, 
in a brief article in the current number of the 
Nineteenth Century, in which he touches upon the 
special responsibilities we have incurred under the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention, declares that the word 
“honour” must be blotted from our vocabulary if 
we do not maintain this absolute freedom of action, 
though he does not indicate that he would be pre- 
pared to go to war with any other European Power in 
order to obtain the right to coerce the Sultan. Lord 
Rosebery, in one of several letters he has written on 
the subject, points clearly to diplomatic action with 
some or all of the European Powers as a means of 
solving the crisis, and expresses his unwillingness to 
invite the risk of a European war, one of the certain 
results of which would be the extermination of the 
Armenians. 


THE most important speeches delivered during 
the present week have been those of Mr. Asquith 
at Leven and Mr. Bryce at Aberdeen. Mr. Asquith, 
after a passing reference to the release of the dyna- 
miters which will hardly make Lord Salisbury’s 
followers more comfortable with regard to that 
curious transaction, entered upon a vigorous discus- 
sion of the Armenian Question, and declared that 
if Russia, or any other Power, still refused to allow 
coercion to be applied to the Sultan, the only course 
for England would be to decline to countenance 
any further the ruler responsible for the recent 
crimes. Mr. Bryce, discussing what was to be done, 
said that three courses were open to us, but the 
difficulty was to know what course to adopt whilst 
we were kept in ignorance of the exact attitude of 
the Continental Governments. We ought, however, 
to disclaim our old pro-Turkish policy, and to make 
it clear to Russia that we sought to gain nothing for 
ourselves. If, after all, Russia still refused to 


sanction the use of force against the Sultan, Great 
Britain might then quit the concert of Europe and 
break off all relations with the Ottoman Government. 
Sir Edward Clarke, speaking at Plymouth, was 
almost as emphatic as Mr. Asquith and Mr. Bryce in 
urging the duty of common action with Russia. 
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LorD ROSEBERY unveiled a statue of Burns at 
Paisley on Saturday, and made one of those inter- 
esting and suggestive speeches in which he has 
shown so clearly his sympathy with the national 
poet of his native land. The speech contained one 
passage that had an immediate reference to passing 
events. Burns, he declared, had kept enthusiasm 
alive, and this was the greatest of the many debts 
which Scotchmen owed him; for though a nation 
could not live on enthusiasm alone, it was its salt 
and its savour. It was enthusiasm that sent forth 
the Crusades, nerved the French Revolution to beat 
back the world, and Burke single-handed to breast 
the French Revolution. “Everywhere it was a rare 
and divine force. Guided by wisdom, it may achieve 
the impossible, and it is well to remember this now, 
when a wave of moral passion is sweeping over the 
land, and we see—what we can see in no other 
country—a nation alight with disinterested moral 
enthusiasm, with a towering indignation against the 
oppressor, and a glowing sympathy for the oppressed. 
Some of us have feared that a numbness was creeping 
over our people, and that the spirit which animated 
Cromwell, Drake, and Byron was paralysed or dead. 
But there has been a great awakening, and putting all 
controversial matters of policy on one side, what- 
ever may be the result, I, for one, rejoice to see 
that the Britain which has always been the foe of 
the oppressor, the friend and shelter of the oppressed, 
is unchanged and unchangeable. ‘ We have proved 
we have hearts in a cause; we are noble still.’” 
This passage is notable when contrasted with the 
doctrine that Lord Rosebery takes only a lukewarm 
interest in the present movement in the country. 





SEVERAL religious conferences have been held 
during the week. Of these the most notable have 
been the meetings of the Congregational Union at 
Leicester, and of the Catholic Truth Society at 
Hanley. The latter body represents the Roman 
Catholic Church. Cardinal Vaughan, who has taken 
a leading part in the proceedings at Hanley, has dis- 
cussed the recent Papal Bull on Anglican Orders, 
declaring that he feels deeply for those whose hopes 
have been shattered by the Apostolic declaration, and 
announcing that the Pope has shown his sympathy 
with these persons in a practical manner by sug- 
gesting the formation of a fund to assist Anglican 
clergymen converted to the Roman faith during the 
first years of their conversion. We do not know 
how this manifestation of sympathy is likely to be 
regarded by the persons for whose benefit it is 
intended. The missionary spirit seems, however, to 
be very strong in the members of the Catholic Truth 
Society, for, in addition to this proposal for sub- 
sidising converted clergymen, they have discussed 
seriously the means of attracting Nonconformists 
to the Church of Rome. The Nonconformists may, 
we think, be left to deal with this measure for 
themselves. 





Tue strike among the privileged cabdrivers of 
London, which has been going on for some ten days, 
and has extended in some small degree to the 
drivers of ordinary cabs, cannot be said to have 
caused much inconvenience to the public. The 
companies have made great efforts to provide 
passengers arriving at their London termini with 
adequate conveyances—even taking their orders 
at provincial stations and telegraphing them on 
in advance—and it seems probable that the chief 
results will be an increased use of railway 
omnibuses and the concentration of the railway 
cab service in the railway companies’ hands, That, 
we think, may be a questionable benefit. The 
service may be better performed on ordinary 
occasions, but we question if it will have that 
faculty of expansion which is needed in view of 
the tourist season, and which was fully provided 
for by Mr. Asquith’s proposal when he was Home 
Secretary in 1894. The P.LM. railway company 





runs its own conveyances from its own station in 
Paris. They are excellent; but when they fail, 
and an ordinary cab has to be called, only the 
very worst cabs that exist are likely to be 
available—and that, in Paris, is saying much. The 
prospect of such casual employment is presumably 
not good enough for the better vehicles. On the 
other hand, the present difficulty may probably 
lead passengers to adopt more extensively the 
practice of going home by public conveyances and 
letting the companies deliver their luggage sub- 
sequently—which is a matter of course in the 
United States, though it is not many years since 
it was first introduced on this side of the Atlantic. 
Mr. Asquith in 1894 proposed an admirable arrange- 
ment, which would have been fair to all parties and 
to the public; but the companies would not accept 
it. His mediation now appears likely; we trust it 
will be productive of good result. 


THE annual statement of the work of the London 
School Board, which was made by Lord London- 
derry at the reassembling of the Board on Thursday 
afternoon, gives plenty of encouragement for hope 
as to the future of the English people. Upwards 
of 511,000 children are now under instruction in the 
schools of the Board, and the full number pro- 
vided for by it will shortly exceed 570,000. Phy- 
sical drill is counteracting the injurious effects 
of town life on the physique of the rising 
generation; increasing regularity of attendance is 
improving that other kind of drill needful to disci- 
pline the irregular activities which have come down 
from periods of savagery into habits of systematic 
industry ; educational efficiency is rising, as shown 
both by the increased number of passes in the higher 
standards, and by the increased number of schools 
that earn the higher “discipline and organisation” 
grant—the latter, perhaps, even a more satisfactory 
test than the former; and a vast deal of effective work 
is being done for the education of children who are 
blind, deaf, and dumb, or intellectually weak. The 
old reproach, too, that the instruction was all 
book-learning has long ago become absurd. Sixty- 
five thousand girls are learning cookery; thirty 
thousand boys are receiving manual training ; 
the singing goes far to remove the belief that 
the English are of necessity an unmusical people. 
As usual, there is the question of cost. The 
numbers to be provided for increase; so does the 
cost of sites. Owing to the conditions laid down by 
the Treasury, the conversion of the debt has had to 
be postponed. Still, the results ought to reconcile 
the London ratepayer to his fate. The wealth in- 
vested will come back with an ample increase. 
However the reactionaries may rage, the work of 
the London School Board, though it may be very 
seriously hampered and checked by them, cannot 
well go backward. 





THE week has been marked by a deplorable acci- 
dent at Aberdeen. A music-hall situated in a street 
which is a cul-de-sac, and blocked on two sides by 
buildings and at the back by a hill, took fire just as 
the performance was about to commence. Of course, 
there was a panic and a stampede from a crowded 
gallery, and besides many cases of injury, five lives 
were lost. The very peculiar conditions which re- 
sulted from the situation of the building are, 
fortunately, not likely to have many parallels else- 
where. But when will the human character be 
sufficiently disciplined to resist these sudden im- 
pulses of panic? 


Not much change has taken place, 
to all appearance, this week in the 
political situation at Constantinople. 
Some hopes have been founded on an interview of 
the French Ambassador, M. Cambon, with the 
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Sultan, followed by a general meeting of the Am- 
bassadors; but it is not clear that the language 
used by M. Cambon was so menacing as the first 
reports seemed to indicate. Europe is waiting for 
the word of the Czar—or for another catastrophe. 
Meanwhile, there are ominous reports from Mace- 
donia; while even Crete, in spite of the recent 
triumph of the European Concert in pacifying it, 
is not yet quiet, and may very probably be the 
scene of disorders all the winter through. 


THE intentions of the Government in regard to 
the Soudan Expedition, as to which questions were 
asked last week in these columns and elsewhere, 
have now been declared through Reuter’s Agency, 
apparently with official authority. For financial 
reasons, the Anglo-Egyptian Expedition is not to 
advance south of Dongola this year: the province 
is to be organised and adequately garrisoned, and 
two strategical points south of Dongola are to be 
occupied for defensive reasons. The Dervish power 
is not broken, though it is probably not strong 
enough to make an effective attack. We imagine 
that, as has been suggested by some spectators, the 
plan of the Government is to teach by example. 
When the population of the districts south of 
Dongola compares its own condition with that of 
Dongola under the English it will be ready enough 
to welcome a further English advance. 


THE Congress of the National Liberal party at 
Berlin, which began its sittings yesterday, aims at 
restoring cohesion between the members of this once 
powerful party, and at recovering for it, in some 
degree at least, its former influence in Imperial 
politics. But the divisions in the party are prob- 
ably too profound for that to be possible. Ever 
since it dropped its Free Trade policy they have 
been growing more and more pronounced. Some 
of its members are ultra-Agrarians, who have 
been found ready even to support Herr Kanitz’s 
proposal for a Government monopoly of cereals 
for the benefit of the great landowners; while 
one in particular—Herr von Stumm—has come 
forward as the special apostle of repression and 
coercion. But even if some of these differences 
could be softened, what is there really left to unite? 
Like our own Liberal Unionists, the party consists 
chiefly of leaders, more or less eminent, with very 
little real popular following. The masses are 
going off to the right or to the left; the inde- 
pendent voter, if figures are any guide, seems to 
be thoroughly discontented, and to express his dis- 
content in the strongest form by voting for the 
Social Democratic candidate when he can. That 
all who vote for those candidates are not Social 
Democrats is shown by the fact to which the ex- 
ecutive of that party has recently called attention, 
that the contributions to the party funds have been 
infinitesimal in a number of constituencies where, 
nevertheless, there has been an enormous increase in 
the Social Democratic vote. The National Liberal 
Congress, in short, will either do nothing or consum- 
mate the destruction of a party which was famous 
until it postponed its real Liberalism to the fancied 
claims of patriotism. 





Tue formal opening of the Iron Gates on the 
Danube took place on Sunday with all possible éclat 
in the presence of the Emperor Francis Joseph and 
the Kings of Servia and Roumania. The works 
extend over upwards of sixty miles of the course of 
the river, while the new channel, more than two 
miles in length, which has been blasted through the 
rapids, will enable vessels of 2,000 tons and drawing 
nearly eight feet of water, to pass the rocky 
obstacles that have hitherto barred their course. 
Some account was given in THE SPEAKER of last 
week of the enterprise and the significance of the 
ceremony. Here we need only note that the 





physical obstacles to the navigation have at last, 
largely through Hungarian’ energy, followed 
the political, which were removed in the main by 
the Treaties of Paris and Berlin. Perhaps the 
improvement may enable the Dual Monarchy to 
recover some of her lost influence in the Balkans; 
and itis said that Francis Joseph's visit is the prelude 
to an agreement with Roumania for protecting the 
course of the Danube in war. For the present, how- 
ever, the celebration is a welcome interlude, a relaxa- 
tion of the strained relations which prevail through- 
out Eastern Europe; and it may be hoped that the 
commercial intercourse it must foster will do some- 
thing to avert the multitudinous political explosions 
which seem perpetually to threaten both Austria- 
Hungary and her neighbours in the East. 


To-MORROW Switzerland will see a triple refer- 
endum: in other words, the Swiss electorate will be 
called upon to vote on no less than three projected 
laws at once. Two of them excite vehement opposi- 
tion among the opponents of centralisation, and in 
the French-speaking cantons more particularly ; the 
third, dealing with the cattle trade, is of minor 
importance. But the “law on military punish- 
ments” transfers the final consideration of appeals 
against the infliction of such penalties from the 
Federal Council to the head of the War Depart- 
ment, and so is another step in that concentration of 
power in the hands of “ces messieurs de Berne” 
which is so popular in that canton and in Ziirich, 
and so unpopular in the French-speaking cantons 
of the west. But the most violent attacks are 
reserved for the law regulating the method in which 
railway companies are for the future to keep their 
accounts, and indeed to organise their book-keeping 
and managing staff. This is denounced not merely 
as centralisation, but as State Socialism. Its pro- 
visions will deprive the companies, it is said, of some 
of their guarantees against unfair treatment by the 
central Government; it will saddle every under- 
taking with additional expenses which will make 
the construction of new lines an impossibility ; 
worse than all, it will lower the value of their 
property, and, in this and in other ways, it will 
prepare the way for their compulsory purchase by 
the Confederation. 


A FOURTH law, that establishing a State Bank, 
somewhat on the model of the Imperial Bank of 
Russia, which was passed by the Legislature last 
spring, will be voted on likewise at an early date. 
This is the acme, at present, of Swiss centralising 
efforts ; and the triple referendum of to-morrow will 
give a valuable indication of its probable fate. 
An imaginative pamphlet has sketched the future 
after the manner of the “ Battle of Dorking.” Rail- 
ways, banking, manufacture, and trade are concen- 
trated in the hands of the Federal Council at Berne. 
Then war breaks out between the Triple and the 
Franco-Russian alliances; Swiss neutrality is ignored, 
and the Confederation is forced to take a side. Then 
—while the Federal Council conduct their business 
from the top of the St. Gothard, like Gambetta 
from Tours—Berne is captured, with all the accumu- 
lated profits of State-trading, and all the national 
cash reserve, And so the country is ruined. 


ITALY is safely out of another of her difficulties. 
The commercial treaty with Tunis, which was just 
about to expire, has been renewed at the last 
moment, though at some real and some only 
apparent sacrifice. Italy cannot lose much by 
giving up the Consular jurisdiction guaranteed her 
by the capitulations now abolished; but according 
to the Times correspondent at Rome, her citizens 
at Tunis will find the best escape from their new 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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burdens to be in naturalisation as French citizens. 
The report of the Paris correspondent of the same 
paper, however, is much less unfavourable; and 
Italian trade with Tunis reaches the respectable 
annual amount of some ten million francs, for which 
it is worth while to make some sacrifice. It is 
reported that an attempt was made concurrently 
to obtain more favourable conditions of trade 
between Italy and France; but that it failed. 
However this may be, the Italian Government 
has plenty of work before it of another kind. 
The condition of many of her own provinces cries 
aloud for remedy—that of Sardinia most of all. 
Nothing apparently was ever done for the island, 
even when it gave its name to the Kingdom; and a 
gloomy official report, prepared by order of Signor 
Crispi’s Government, speaks of land going out of 
cultivation, of properties sold for taxes—or rather 
offered for sale, for there were no buyers—and so 
bad is the cultivation that, according to a special 
correspondent of the Tribuna, 47 per cent. of the 
tobacco offered to the Government for manufacture 
last year in the island was unfit for use. Now that 
Erythrea is closed, cannot the Government take up 
the colonisation of Sardinia? 


PROPHECIES continue to accumulate of a crushing 
defeat for Mr. Bryan and the “ Popocrats.” Of these, 
the most moderate is based on an inquiry, neutral 
in aim, and made through the agents of a great 
insurance company in the United States. This, it is 
stated, gives Mr. McKinley 251 electoral votes out of 
447—the minimum requisite being 224. We should 
like details, but these are withheld—at least by the 
correspondent who sends the result. The Con- 
gressional election is expected to give a less satis- 
factory result, but the estimates of the New York 
Times and Herald give clear majorities for sound 
money of twelve to fifteen in the House. Mean- 
while there has been a curious illustration this 
week of the limitations of the knowledge of 
America possessed even by Americans themselves. 
Mr. Carnegie in Wednesday's Times ridicules the 
idea that farmers who have obtained their 
money at 707 per cent. at the average, should 
be borrowing at 40 per cent. from storekeepers at 
cross roads. This may be ridiculous in the case of 
Western farmers, who, indeed, Mr. W. B. Close says, 
are “fairly prosperous,” and his firm has lent them 
so much money that he ought to know—at least as 
to the northern West. But there is plenty of 
evidence that it holds good for the South. The 
whole vicious credit system which has made an 
agrarian debtor class in that region is set forth in 
one of the excellent “ Citizen’s Manuals,” out of 
which the American voter may learn political 
wisdom — “The Ills of the South” — which was 
reviewed in these columns in December, 1894. 


Ir is not easy for an English Protestant spectator 
to treat seriously the International Anti-Masonic 
Congress which has just been sitting at Trent, even 
though the initiative came from the Pope. Pub- 
licly the Congress has denounced Freemasonry ; 
in one of its committees it has discussed the alleged 
connection of that cult with the modern worship of 
devils (which may or may not be a pure invention) 
and with the celebrated Miss Diana Vaughan, once 
the prophetess of that worship, afterwards a devout 
Roman Catholic, but (as some think) the Mrs. Harris of 
the anti-Masonic creed. This last discussion has had 
a curious literary sequel. A French translation has 
been published, which is ascribed to Miss Vaughan, 
of a certain hymn by another hierophant of the 
hideous cult, a certain Albert Pike of Charleston, 
United States. Now Dr. Garnett points out in 
Friday's Times that the original was published in 
Blackwood’s Magazine for 1839, was commended by 
no less a personage than Professor Wilson, and is 
the first trace in American poetry of the influence of 





Keats! After this, oneis inclined to believe that the 
whole story is a hoax. 





TuE publication of the first number 
LITERATURE. of the Progressive Review is a note- 
worthy event in the history of 
English political thought. The Review is the organ 
of a group of very able and earnest students of the 
social, economic, and political problems of the time, 
and claims to do for advanced Liberal thought 
what the Edinburgh, Westminster, and Fortnightly 
reviews respectively did for that thought at the 
times of their first appearance. Its promoters 
hope to organise that thought; to concentrate the 
many divergent streams in which its energy, 
as they think, is to some extent running to 
waste; and to give it a continuity of expression in 
definite and consistent forms. We should call their 
views Progressist, if we could accept the word as 
English: at present it is the name of a party in 
Belgium, but we are not sure that it is naturalised 
anywhere else. We cannot pretend to agree with 
all the views expressed on the political outlook in 
the number before us. But the Liberal party lives, 
and always has lived, by free discussion: and it is 
well that that discussion should once more be 
conducted by something like organised bodies, as 
it was in the days when the Philosophical Radicals, 
through the Westminster Review, made themselves 
a power in the State. On these grounds we give 
the new venture a cordial welcome. We may note 
in the first number an interesting forecast of the 
coming Democratic Art, by Mr. Edward Carpenter ; 
a review, by Sir Charles .Dilke, of the past Session ; 
and a philosophical paper on the limits of industrial 
collectivism, which—in spiteof a curious little mistake 
in a note as to the functions of official receivers of 
bankrupt American railways, whom the writer 
appears to regard as permanent, instead of tem- 
porary and recurrent, features in the conduct of 
those enterprises—states those limits more clearly 
and with more verisimilitude than we have ever 
seen them stated before. 





AmMonG the books announced by Messrs. Samp- 
son Low, Marston & Co. for the coming season we 
may note a magnificent volume on “The Century 
of Louis XIV.: its Arts—its Ideas,” translated by 
Mrs. Cashel Hoey from the French of M. Emile 
Bourgeois, profusely illustrated with copperplate 
engravings and illustrations in the text; “The 
Civilisation of Our Day,” original essays &@ propos of 
the closing of the century, by Professor Max Miiller, 
Dr. Garnett, Sir Hugh Gilzean Reid, and others—a 
work which is published so long before the end of 
the century that it is clear its value must be of an 
enduring kind; and the first volume of “ A History 
of the Royal Navy,” by Mr. W. Laird Clowes and 
others, including Captain Mahan and Sir Clements 
Markham. This work will fill a real gap—nay a 
number of gaps, both in time and in treatment—in 
the literature of the British navy; for the standard 
works do not cover the whole period and deal 
with naval actions and events rather than with the 
development of the service. Of the books annc unced 
by Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co. we may notice 
two illustrated works of some importance—“ High- 
land Dress, Arms, and Ornament,” by the Right Hon. 
Lord Archibald Campbell, and “ The Popular Religion 
and Folk Lore of Northern India,” by William Crooke. 
“The Chronicle of Villani,” by the Rev. P. S. Wick- 
steed, should be of interest to students of Dante. 


Messrs. CASSELL & Co. are about to publish a 
new and illustrated edition of “‘The Three Homes,” 
which was contributed under a pseudonym by Dean 
Farrar to the Quiver some years ago.—Mr. Fisher 
Unwin announces that the English translation of 
Cattaneo’s great work on Italian Architecture, which 
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was delayed by the fire last year at Messrs. Unwin 
Brothers, is now to appear. He is also to publish 
“Tales from Ina,” by a young Indian poet, Mr. T. 
Rama Krishna, and a novel, “ Rada,” by Signor di 
Sarmento and Mdlle. Vacaresco, the latter already 
known as a collaborator with “ Carmen Sylva.” 


Tue London School of Economics and Political 
Science, now entering on its second year of life, 
already exhibits a notable increase both in its own 
size and in the range of its instruction. It has 
already had to move to new premises (next door to 
the well-known library of the Royal Statistical 
Society in Adelphi Terrace); but even these do not 
suffice for the needs of its students, and some of the 
teaching is still given at the rooms of the Society of 
Arts and at those of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce in Eastcheap. Among the more notable 
features in this year’s programme we notice courses 
of lectures designed to assist clerks in insurance 
offices; a department devoted to the training of 
municipal officials—a feature certainly novel in 
England and probably in the world—and lectures by 
Mr. Acworth on “ Railway Economics.” There are 
Professors of railway law and learning in American 
colleges, we believe, but in England the study of 
the subject has generally been empirical. On the 
historical and scientific, as distinct from the more 
practical side, we notice a class in Paleeography and 
Diplomatics (which, it may be necessary to explain, 
is the art of studying ancient MSS.), conducted by 
Mr. Hubert Hall, F.S.A., the well-known authority 
on the economic history of the Middle Ages and 
its resources ; and a course on the history of local 
government in England (with special reference to 
London) by Mr. Graham Wallas. A course on “the 
European Concert,” by Mr. Charles Roberts, if some- 
what too near current controversies, is at least 
“actual.” Altogether the School seems to be doing 
excellent work—to be training good citizens and 
good leaders of good citizens as well as economists 
and political philosophers. We cordially wish it 
success. 





THE present month will see the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the performance of the first surgical 
operation under an anzsthetic. The place was 
the Massachusetts General Hospital at Boston ; the 
ansesthetic used was ether, and it was proposed 
and administered by a dentist, Dr. Morton, with 
triumphant and dramatic success. In view of this 
anniversary a special number of the Practitioner this 
month contains, besides the ordinary and more 
technical contents, an account of Dr. Morton's 
life and work, and a number of papers on ans- 
thesia, anesthetics, early anticipations of their 
use, and pre-anzesthetic surgery, the last-named of 
which helps us to conceive in some small degree the 
immense gain due to the labours of Dr. Morton, Sir 
J. Y. Simpson, and others, in respect of human 
health and happiness. 


Sir GEORGE Humpary, M.D.,F.R.S., 
Professor of Surgery at Cambridge, 
had written some treatises of im- 
portance, and had done more than anyone to raise 
the medical teaching of his University to the satis- 
factory position it now occupies.—Sir George Morri- 
son, for many years Town Clerk of Leeds, was a high 
authority on municipal law.—The Rev. J. G. Cazenove, 
Sub-Dean and Chancellor of the Cathedral of St. 
Mary, Edinburgh, was a theologian of some note in 
the Scottish Episcopal Church.—Mr. Frederick Bar- 
nard, who was burnt to death at Wimbledon last 
Sunday evening, had achieved high distinction as an 
artist in black-and-white—particularly as an illus- 
trator of Dickens.—_M. Paul Kalligas, Governor of 
the National Bank of Greece, had been repeatedly a 
Minister of State in the Hellenic kingdom. 


OBITUARY. 








THE TURKISH CRISIS, 





(er ae little that is new is to be 
recorded this week in connection with the 
national protest against the horrors in Turkey, 
The echoes of Mr, Gladstone’s great speech have 
reverberated throughout Europe, and have un- 
questionably produced an effect in some unexpected 
quarters. Even the Sultan seems to have been 
moved, though only to fresh anger, by the vigorous 
language applied to him by his old antagonist. 
Since then we have had another utterance from 
Hawarden in the shape of Mr. Gladstone’s article 
in the Nineteenth Century. That article is a further 
and a very powerful attempt to bring home to the 
people of Great Britain a full sense of the responsi- 
bility they have incurred for the good government of 
Turkey under the Convention of 1878, and to string 
them up to a point at which even war will seem less 
harmful than inaction. It does not appear, however, 
that the nation needs further incitement to war 
provided it be war against Turkey alone. If the 
country were to be polled to-morrow, we believe that 
the very Churches would declare in favour of draw- 
ing the sword against the Sultan, if by so doing we 
could put an end to his atrocious rule. Where the 
real difference of opinion comes in is as to the 
wisdom of drawing the sword not against Turkey 
alone, but against Turkey plus some other Power, or 
possibly against Turkey plus all Europe. Happily, itis 
only among a small number of men and women, whose 
righteous wrath has carried them beyond the bounds 
of discretion, that there is any real desire to fight 
not merely Turkey but Europe single-handed. The 
prevailing wish in the public mind is possibly less 
heroic, but is certainly much more wise. It is to 
move Europe to common action with us, not for 
the partitioning of Turkey, but for the chastisement 
of the Assassin Sultan. We have hailed the 
popular agitation in Great Britain because we 
knew that it could not fail to create an impression 
abroad, and it is manifestly doing so. In a similar 
spirit everybody rejoices at the fact that Lord 
Salisbury has met the Czar and has had the 5 ia 
tunity of explaining the real policy of England to 
him. The week closes, therefore, with some gleams 
of hope, founded on the idea that Europe in general 
and Russia in particular may at last be 
impressed with something of the British feeling with 
regard to the Sultan’s crimes, and that a serious 
attempt will be made to deal with the whole 
question. But we must not be too sanguine. The 
letter from our Constantinople Correspondent which 
we print on another page opens up almost inci- 
dentally some of the hidden dangers that lie thick 
around the question of Turkey. Perhaps the most 
important passage in his letter is his reference to 
the position of Austria. The Austrian Government 
in its present mood would stake its last man and its 
last florin to keep the Russians out of Constantinople ; 
and behind Austria stands Germany. We have 
only to look at this side of the question in order to 
realise something of the dangers that surround us, and 
of the complicated character of a problem which only 
seems simple to those who know nothing about it. 
The duty of the English people is, however, for the 
moment clear. It is to make their feelings on the 
Turkish Question apparent to ever, body, and to give 
every pledge that may be demanded of them to 
establish their disinterestedness. Having done this, 
they can make their appeal to Europe for joint 
action against the Sultan. If that appeal is rejected, 
they can offer to act alone. If that offer should also 
be refused, then for anything and everything that 
may follow Europe and not Great Britain must be 
held responsible. 
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In the meantime there are some features of the 
popular movement that call for remark from those 
who, whilst sympathising fully in its purpose, have 
not taken part in all the methods which have been 
adopted to rouse the feelings of the public. Among 
the sincere and thoroughgoing sympathisers in the 
object of the movement we may without presump- 
tion claim a place. It is for this reason that we 
feel bound to offer our protest against some of the 
features of the movement itself. At the outset 
everybody was agreed that a national movement 
ought not to be turned to party account. This move- 
ment, we all declared, should be one not for assail- 
ing the Government but for strengthening its hands 
in carrying out what we believed to be a righteous 
— And, so far as Lord Salisbury is concerned, 

e cannot complain of the language which has been 
used regarding himself and his colleagues by any 
Liberal journal since the movement fairly began four 
weeks ago. But, unfortunately, it would appear that 
this abstention from ooutlsunaiie is only to apply to 
the leader of the Conservative party. Some, at all 
events, of our contemporaries, including papers re- 

resentative both of Radicalism and Conservatism, 

ave made use of the agitation in order to make 
damaging attacks upon Lord Salisbury’s predecessor 
and opponent, Lord Rosebery. He has been assailed 
with great bitterness because his utterances on the 
Armenian Question have not come up to the pitch of 
fervour demanded by the writers in the morning press; 
and, as usual, comparisons have been drawn between 
his guarded utterances and the more unrestrained 
language of Mr. Gladstone. We say “as usual,” 
because we happen to be able to remember the 
events of 1876, and the way in which the ir- 
tesponsible writers of that period made use of Mr. 
Gladstone’s eloquence and passion in order to draw 
damaging comparisons between him and his most 
eminent colleagues—Lord Hartington, Mr. Forster, 
and Mr. Bright. It is amusing to see the same 
trick repeated now, though with a certain change in 
the persons of the drama. Mr. Gladstone still 
remains—marvellous, unique, unapproachable. We 
still rejoice in his glowing periods, his unquenchable 
enthusiasm, his brilliantly-coloured language which 
suggests so much more than it actually expresses, 
And apparently there are still to be found amongst us 
those who regar1 it as a duty to compare this wonder- 
ful personality with the more prosaic figures of the 
men who happen to stand nearest to him in time 
and place. It is hard upon the latter that they 
should have to pay the penalty of their proximity 
to a genius like that of Mr. Gladstone. Lord 
Rosebery, and the others who have to share this 
fate with him, must console themselves as_ best 
they can by the reflection that it is a lot they 
have to bear in common with many of their most 
illustrious predecessors during the last thirty years. 

But we regret even more than the unfairness to 
any inilividual statesman, of which those who 
make these absurd comparisons are guilty, the 
injury which is done to the common cause. If 
some of our contemporaries, who no doubt from 
conscientious motives think fit to regard the 
measured and sober language of Lord Rosebery as 
in some sense a rebuke to the popular enthusiasm, 
would recall the story of 1876 and 1877, they might 
see reason to modify their censures. In 1876 the 
public feeling rose to a height of intensity not 
equalled now. Everything had to yield to it, and 
those statesmen who were unjustly regarded as 
being lacking in the proper degree of fervour 
were thrust into the background by hands that 
were anything but gentle. A year passed, and 
the flames had died out; the noble fire of 
humanitarian enthusiasm was extinct, whilst in 





its place blazed another fire, that of the bastard 
and ignoble patriotism which goes by the name 
of Jingoism. The great movement of 1876 had 
saved us from the sin and horror of a war on behalf 
of Turkey—thanks ay f to Mr. Gladstone. But 
the movement of 1877-78 brought us to the brink of 
a war with Russia, and from that peril we were 
only delivered by the united efforts of Mr. Gladstone 
pee | of those colleagues of his who had been 
denounced in 1876 for their supposed lukewarmness 
and moderation. Mr. Gladstone alone—in this we 
are sure he will support us—would have been power- 
less to avert the catastrophe. The whirlwind of 
popular emotion on which he rides so nobly and 
triumphantly had passed away, and the moment of 
the “moderate ’’ men, as they were called in some- 
thing like derision, had come. It was to their 
earnest help that Mr. Gladstone had to look under 
the changed conditions of the hour. History is 
apt to repeat itself, and we venture to predict 
that the time is not far distant when the value 
of utterances that are now treated in some quarters 
with scant respect will be recognised, and justice 
done to a statesman who has at least the courage to 
say clearly what he thinks, and to abide by it even 
when he recognises that by doing so he must forfeit 
the applause of some whose good opinion he would 
be glad toenjoy. If by word or deed Lord Rosebery 
had suggested that he was callous to the sufferin 
of the Armenians, if he had shown that he had no 
sympathy with the outburst of righteous feeling 
we are now witnessing in this country, or if even he 
had shown that he had no remedy, no method of 
action to suggest, we could understand the censures 
which have been passed so freely upon him by one or 
two of his critics. But everybody knows that none 
of these charges can be brought against him. The 
“haunting horrors of Armenia” weighed upon him 
probably more heavily than upon any other man 
twelve months ago, and were made the theme of 
speeches that did not find so ready a response as 
they should have done at the time among those who 
are now most passionate in their righteous indig- 
nation against the Turk. In his speech at Paisley 
last Saturday he spoke of the outburst of national 
enthusiasm in such a manner as to prove that he 
could appreciate it as fully as any man living. As for 
his remedy, it is, as we are now beginning to perceive, 
the only remedy that will prove effectual, or at 
least, the only effectual remedy that will not involve 
us in horrors still greater than those we are trying 
to repress. Lo blame him because whilst sympathis- 
ing fully in the present movement he has pointed to 
one great and overwhelming danger, and cautioned 
us against the risk of incurring it, is absurd. We 
have no desire to treat the personal criticisms of 
which he has been the subject too seriously, but in 
common with most Liberals we regret that a time 
when the nation ought to be acting for a common 
purpose our attention should be distracted by un- 
worthy and unfounded insinuations against one of 
the nation’s leaders. 








THE CZAR AT PARIS. 





ae is now enjoying for the first time 

what one may call the decorative fruits of 
the Russian Alliance. The good city of Paris is 
Russian from head to foot—as it was Jansenist in 
the days of Voltaire—but it has hitherto had to be 
content with an archduke on the boulevards, or 
an empress as far away as the Riviera to serve 
for outward and visible sign of the Russian Alliance. 
It is true that the yellow flag with the black eagles 
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has, in itself, many decorative possibilities. It 
twines with the tricolour over the heads of the 
English and Americans who dance in every casino 
from Boulogne to Dinara. It stands, with a certain 
distinction, on the children’s castles on every beach. 
It is marred by none of that blue, white, and red, which 
in various combinations make up the flags of so 
many nations, and it is only meet that it should 
have been received as the symbol of the alliance 
with the strange new people of the North. But 
Parisians like flesh and blood, and it was time that 
the great white Czar should show himself among 
them, as if to consummate the alliance of sentiment 
which was celebrated at Cronstadt and Toulon. 
It is a pity perhaps that the Republic has no 
sufficient etiquette for such a rare occasion, cr 
that, having no etiquette, it allowed the news- 
papers to assist in the making of what might well 
have been left to the spontaneous good manners 
of the moment. It is a pity that we should hear 
so much of the complainings of uninvited deputies 
and their wives—how could 600 deputies and 
senators and (say) 400 wives be fitted into the 
fauteuils of the Francais? These things will give 
Gyp more cause for diversion at the expense of the 
drab-coloured people, not without human weaknesses, 
who rule the nation in default of a king or a charlatan. 
But the laugh will scarcely go beyond the boulevards. 
The mass of Frenchmen and Frenchwomen will rise 
to the occasion and give to the Czar and his fair 
half-English, half-German Czarina such a welcome 
as royalty could not have manufactured. There will 
be no Avocat Floquet to ery “ Vive la Pologne,”’ for 
Poland has ceased even to be a tradition with the 
French people, so readily are old memories forgotten. 
The Franco-Russian alliance will be as complete as 
mere sentiment can make it. 

The occasion may be seized by the foreign well- 
wisher of the French people to estimate, in a cooler 
spirit, whether France has gained or lost by the 
Russian friendship. On the surface it would seem 
that the Russian diplomatists, with their accustomed 
astuteness, had gained all and given nothing. 
Russia has re-established her credit. The hard-won 
accumulations of the thrifty French have been sent 
to the ruler of the careless peasantry of the 
northern plains. Russia has been enabled to buy 
her way into control of China, to develop the Trans- 
Caspian provinces, to build a great railroad across 
Siberia, to relieve the sufferers from two famines, 
and at the same time to accumulate a hoard of 
gold, which will be sufficient to put the rouble on 
a gold basis. All this would have been impossible 
but for French aid. Though Germany was silly 
enough to assist in the coercion of Japan, the 
Russians understand perfectly well that they could 
have attained their end without Germany, but could 
not have attained their end without France. Again, 
in the Turkish policy of Prince Lobanoff, if France 
had been in alliance with England instead of with 
Russia, Russia would not have been dominant, for 
good or ill, at the Porte. It might have been better 
for the Armenians, better for Russian honour, 
better even for the Sultan himself, if the Russian 
had remained as a “ two-handed engine at the door” 
instead of becoming the favourite of Yildiz Kiosk. 
But it was the French alliance which enabled Prince 
Lobanoff to attain the end he had in view. 

It is the fashion with English newspapers to 
say that France has received nothing in return. 
In this view we cannot agree. She has not, after 
all, given so very much. The money had to be 
invested somewhere, and Russian stocks are a good 
deal better than Panama. Count up the prices at 
which the French took the bonds when they were 
driven off the Berlin Bourse, and the prices at which 












they stand now, and it will be found that the French 
investor has made a good deal more out of Russian 
bonds than he has out of our gold mines in the 
Transvaal and Rhodesia. A large part of the money 
has gone in railways and other reproductive expendi- 
ture, and the security isample. But the French people 
do not look at the alliance as a mere matter of 
money. They want to know whether their national 
prestige stands higher than it would have done 
without Russian aid. Surely one has only to cast 
one’s eye back to the time when England entered 
Egypt to make sure of the answer. France seemed 
entirely isolated. She was hurrying, at great 
expense, to get together an army which could win 
back her lost provinces. But the more clear-sighted 
Frenchmen saw the impossibility of winning alone 
another Jena. The German Chancellor was medi- 
tating another attack on the French nation, 
lest their army should become even troublesome. 
It seemed clear that if he tried, Europe would give 
him a free hand, even if she did not aid him, 
England would have been sorry to see it; but 
England had no such love of France as might lead 
her to intervene in a European war. And what did 
England and her alliance mean? Perhaps two 
army-corps. Thus France in those days had no 
real hope of betterment; she had not even such 
strength as would give internal security. Only 
the flimsiest buildings were erected in Paris be- 
yond the walls. By the aid of the Russian 
Alliance France has gained in the first place 
ten years’ of peace and security. They have not 
been years of great industrial prosperity, for M. 
Meline has injured commerce without helping agri- 
culture, but there has been some advance. ‘The 
recovery of the vines from the phylloxera is in itself 
a notable gain. Peace has enabled the Army and 
Navy to be so improved that, even if the Russian 
Alliance were now severed, France need not be afraid 
of Germany. Furthermore, it has allowed the 
tepublic to be consolidated, and the Church in a 
measure conciliated. The Czar satisfies in the 
minds of the people that craving which might other- 
wise have required a general on a black horse. All 
the while, it may be said, France has got no nearer 
to her lost provinces. In a sense this is scarcely 
true. She is stronger, and therefore better able to 
fight for them. Butitis true in essence. Russia does 
not intend to lend her aid to the policy of revenge. 
If revenge had been attainable without Russia, 
this would have been a heavy price for France to 
pay. But revenge was equally unattainable either 
way. And, freed from the fear of further German 
aggression, the French have ceased to think so 
much about Germany or about Alsace-Lorraine. 
The Russian Alliance has given France that peace 
which the peasant longs for. It has also given to 
the townsmen that outlet for the passion for glory 
which Napoleon III. tried to satisfy in his Mexican 
adventure. The enormous Colonial expansion of the 
past ten years would have been impossible if France 
had not had Russia behind her. Does any English- 
man, speaking quite frankly, believe that England 
would have allowed France to seize Madagascar and 
half Siam if England had not been afraid to prevent 
her? France has, for the same reason, been able 
to extend her territory on the African mainland 
almost as largely as England has done. These 
achievements are beginning to stir up a new interest 
in colonial expansion. They are the prile not 
merely of the boulevards, but of the people. A 
little inn at Mont S. Michel, which claims to have 
borne the name “ La Belle Syréne”’ since the Middle 
Ages, comes out decked with new paint and a new 
name, “A Madagascar.” Inn-signs are not a bad test 
of the trend of opinion. Most Englishmen, and many 
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Frenchmen, suppose that France will make nothing of 
those new territories. That is too big a question for 
to-day, but France has at least gained for herself 
_ opportunities through the friendship of the 

zar. There is no telling what glories might await 
her beyond the seas if she could only restore the 
fertility of her human stock by importations from 
Canada, as grafts from the Californian vine have 
brought to more than its old vigour the worn-out 
parent vine of the Medoc. 








FOR THE VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 





N spite of the present lull in domestic politics, 
I there is plenty of evidence that the friends of 
the Voluntary schools are awake. About a fortnight 
ago Sir John Gorst told a clerical meeting in Essex 
that the Government was desirous of giving these 
schools some real and permanent help—not a mere 
grant of so many shillings per child, which a Liberal 
Government might lessen or abolish, but some- 
thing which Parliament could not take away again 
at any future time. He urged the Voluntaryists, 
therefore, to consult among themselves and to 
formulate their demands. Last week the Oxford 
Diocesan Conference passed a resolution repudiating 
aid from the rates. Hereupon Lord Cranborne, in 
a letter to Monday’s Times, contested the wisdom of 
their decision. ‘‘ A generous uniform grant,” on the 
model of that proposed in the unfortunate Bill of 
last Session, might, he pointed out, be all very well 
for the present. But Churchmen have to do with 
“the great and growing costof elementary education,” 
and rate-aid is the only kind of aid elastic enough to 
meet that cost. Besides, he added, a Liberal Govern- 
ment may actually venture to treat Board schools 
and Voluntary schools alike. It may give the same 
grant all round, and so perpetuate the inequality 
which the Voluntaryists are striving to remove. So 
once more Lord Cranborne—who represents a large 
number of Churchmen—declares for rate-aid, and so 
again makes clear his position in that vehement 
controversy between Northern and Southern Church- 
men which diverted unsympathetic spectators four 
months ago, and which will be presumably renewed 
at the coming Conference of the two Houses of 
Convocation, if not at the Church Congress next 
week, 

It is clear, we think, that Sir John Gorst’s 
speech means that he, at any rate, is on the side 
of rate-aid. It is clear, at least, since we do not 
live under a written Constitution, difficult or im- 
possible to modify, that the only way that assistance 
to Voluntary schools can be made as permanent as 
he describes is to upset the present dual system. 
If so, we may look next Session for another Education 
Bill, after all—a Bill not less intensely revolutionary, 
though probably less comprehensively so, and much 
wider than the modest measure which is all that 
most of the Southern Churchmen demand. We do 
not know if Sir John Gorst speaks for the whole 
Cabinet. Sir Matthew White Ridley, speaking on 
Monday at Preston, deprecated the making of 
“unreasonable demands’ on the Government. To 
upset the present system of elementary education 
in order to make the High Church clergy and 
a few of the laity more comfortable in their 
minds, is, we think, distinctly an unreasonable 
demand. The simplest way of upsetting it, how- 
ever, is certainly to put the Voluntary schools on 
the rates. But here comes the difficulty which 
the Voluntaryists are hoping to settle among 
themselves. If the schools are to come on the 





rates they must be controlled by the ratepayers 
or their representatives. Parental control is pro- 
vided for by some of the advocates of this plan, 
but that is not the same thing at all. Such 
control is already provided—for example—under 
the rules of the London School Board; but the 
rule that some of the managers of a Board School 
shall, if possible, be parents whose children are in it 
produces no result comparable to the control exer- 
cised by the School Board, its committees, and 
its local member. To compare the two kinds of 
control is, in short, ridiculous. The only control 
which can be made a reality is that of the rate- 
payers, and that is implied by the fact that they 
will supply the funds. 

How far have Liberals reason to fear the results 
of this plan? In the ultimate outcome, we think, not 
much. Legislative devices, as Mr. Herbert Spencer 
has somewhere remarked, have a curious way of 
leading to wholly unintended consequences. A 
good many keen observers were of opinion that the 
plan of allowing separate religious instruction in all 
schools, which was one of the features of the late 
Bill, would so disgust the managers of Church 
schools that they would be ready to abandon their 
enterprise. It might so easily have been made a 
means of annoying an unpopular and _ tactless 
parson ; and its mere existence would have conflicted 
with the end zealous Churchmen have at heart. 
Similarly, rate-aid would mean ratepayers’ control— 
in other words, a sacerdotally-inclined clergyman 
would be controlled by.the representatives of people 
who are almost certainly out of sympathy with 
his aims. Of course, religious questions would be 
dragged into the mire of politics at every election, 
but that the advocates of the plan are prepared to 
face. But to expect Englishmen to accept in local 
affairs the principle of taxation without representa- 
tion, just at the time that the sacerdotalists them- 
selves are shouting for additional control by the 
ratepayers over School Board expenditure, is too 
absurd a hypothesis to mislead even the narrowest 
Voluntaryist. 

We do not know if the Government will attempt 
any other plan. None is so simple, but then none, 
we think, is so futile; yet they have probably had 
enough of more comprehensive schemes. There is, 
however, one possible course often advocated by 
Voluntaryists in the past, and far more dangerous 
to the present school system than rate-aid to 
Voluntary schools. In the older provinces of Canada 
the ratepayer can assign his own quota of rate to 
the school of his own persuasion. The system 
proved gravely injurious in Manitoba, whence its 
abolition and the ee controversy only terminated 
after it had helped to wreck a Federal Ministry, a 
few weeks ago. Suppose the present Government 
should adopt this as the minimum of change? It 
would, we think, be nearly as dangerous to our 
educational system as the last Bill. The mass 
of Englishmen are anything but “clerical”; but 
still, many of those who pay the largest rates, 
in particular, do not greatly care for education 
per se, and might be influenced by clerical cries to 
assign their rates to the Voluntary rather than the 
Board school. To weaken the Board school in this 
way would be to destroy that healthy competition 
which is the compensating advantage of the existing 
dual system. At present the Board school, with its 
ampler means, sets the standard, and the Voluntary 
school tries to get up to it. But the Voluntary 
school by itself would hardly set so high a standard, 
even were its funds ampler than they are. Besides, 
it is civic and public pride, rather than denomina- 
tional pride, in the schools that needs stimulating. 
We fear that this suggestion —apparently s0 
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moderate, really so insidiously hurtful to the 
cause of elementary education—may be hit on as 
a compromise between the Voluntaryist supporters 
of rates and those of grants. It may work in a 
province like Ontario, where the population is 
practically divided only into two large sections 
with strongly marked views on the one side, and 
a fair amount of common belief and sympathy among 
the component elements of the other. In England, 
where the mass of ratepayers are not really strongly 
denominationalist, we do not believe it would work 
at all. In any case, it is a possibility of next 
Session, and to the Government perhaps the least 
dangerous possibility. Therefore, it behoves us to 
be forewarned. 








ILLICIT GAINS. 


—_—_ to 


[’ is a rare and a valuable thing to have an 

eminent judge, who has retired from the Bench 
in the full vigour of his powers, devoting his atten- 
tion to questions of commercial ethics. He brings 
to their consideration an almost unique experience, 
a well-recognised impartiality, and the life-long 
habit of weighing and investigating facts. He has 
had means of forming his conclusions such as few 
of his contemporaries possess, and he can speak 
with a dispassionate authority which no interested 
party could command. On these grounds the cor- 
respondence which Sir Edward Fry has raised in the 
columns of the Times as to the private commissions 
given to professional and business men has a wider 
general interest than most newspaper controversies. 
It goes to the roots of our commercial practice. 
It has produced, as was inevitable, strong dis- 
claimers from professional men. But, on the 
other hand, Sir Edward Fry’s strictures have 
received an amount of confirmation which more 
than justifies the indictment which he brought. 
He began by adducing six instances of the un- 
satisfactory conduct of business in this country— 
namely, the over-insurance of vessels, the bad and 
lazy work done by some wage-earners, the adulter- 
ation of articles of consumption, the ingenuity 
exercised in the infringement of trade-marks, the 
frauds introduced into the manufacture of goods, 
and lastly, the bribery which “riddles and makes 
hollow and unsound a great deal of business, in- 
cluding transactions in which the professions of 
engineers and architects are interested.” As to 
the existence of the practice of over-insurance, 
he was freely contradicted. But the evidence of 
the Board of Trade officials is almost conclusive 
in his favour, although the evil may be partly 
due, as one writer asserts, to the wilful encourage- 
ment of the underwriter, and largely due, as Lord 
Farrer reminds us, to the defects of the existing 
law. The other points in Sir Edward Fry’s indict- 
ment have for the most part been tacitly admitted ; 
but round the question of secret commissions a 
discussion of considerable importance has sprung 
up, which may, we hope, tend to some extent to 
discourage the abuses which it unquestionably 
reveals, 

It cannot, in the face of the evidence, be disputed 
that the practice of giving and taking secret com- 
missions still largely obtains. Even the Secretary 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, who 
reminds us that every member of that body has to 
subscribe a solemn declaration to refuse all such 
illicit gains, “in no way pretends to deny” that 
the abuse exists. A civil engineer of twenty years’ 
Standing declares that there are “very few con- 
tracting firms indeed who do not, as they term it, 








‘provide for the engineer’ in every contract they 
take, unless they know that it is useless trying to 
bribe him ;” and in spite of Sir Alexander Rendel’s 
attack upon this statement, it may be taken as 
evidence that with engineers, as with architects, 
the evil is not unknown. In many other paths of 
business its existence is not seriously denied. One 
firm writes to tell of buyers who will come from 
long distances and sit and talk and linger to no 
purpose until it is made worth their while to open 
the business on which they have really come. 
Others contribute stories of noblemen’s stewards 
and gentlemen’s servants insisting on their private 
commissions, and of employers who, when informed 
of the practice, support the evil-doers in their ways. 
An engineer relates how once, when refusing a com- 
mission of two and a half per cent. from a well- 
known firm of contractors, he received the reply: 
“ Well, sir, you are hard on us; I suppose you want 
five per cent.” An F.R.C.P. tells a gruesome tale of 
receiving offers from a firm of undertakers for a 
commission on each funeral that he provided for 
them, and Sir :Edward Fry assures us that this 
sinister custom still survives. Common experience 
informs us how widely the abuse of commissions 
exists among nurserymen and gardeners, how head- 
gardeners levy blackmail upon the nurserymen, and 
how nurserymen who recommend gardeners for 
situations expect them not only to bring custom to 
the firm, but even to destroy the plants in the 
gardens which they go to in order to secure fresh 
orders for their patrons. But perhaps the most fla- 
grant example is offered by the story of a boy at school, 
who was given money by the local tailor, and who in 
return allowed the tailor to send in to his father 
heavy bills for clothes which the son had never had, 
In view of such confessions the existence of a wide- 
spread abuse can hardly be denied ; and it is obviously 
no answer to argue, as some apologists have done, that 
the practice of taking commissions exists in all sorts 
of honourable trades. The fact that commissions 
are taken by stockbrokers and commercial travellers, 
and by bankers and solicitors for certain kinds of 
work, has no real bearing on the controversy. 
Commissions sanctioned by law or by custom, 
known to the employer or client, and openly ac- 
knowledged on either side, stand obviously on a 
footing of their own. What is illegitimate in the 
practice is the secrecy—the fact that a corrupt 
bargain is made behind the back of a third party, 
by which he suffers while the others gain. And the 
test of whether or not the parties to the bargain 
would be willing to have their dealings known may 
be roughly taken as a very fair test of whether the 
arrangement be legitimate or not. 

The remedies for this widespread evil are not so 
easy to suggest. The law already confers on the 
injured party a variety of civil remedies against the 
offenders, and the Lord Chief Justice has been 
invited to consider whether it would be possible to 
make the giving or taking or offering a bribe an 
offence under the criminal law. Meanwhile, with- 
out legislation, a good deal can be done. Masters 
of servants might easily help by a little care and 
inquiry to put the system down. Men of business 
might issue notices, as some do, indeed, already, to 
all with whom they have to deal, explaining that 
their agents are forbidden to take commissions, ex- 
cept with the knowledge and consent of all concerned. 
If every man who received the offer of a bribe, or 
from whom an attempt was made to levy blackmail 
of this nature, were to make a point of publishing 
the proposal, a check to the system must be given, 
If principals who discovered their interests being 
thus surreptitiously endangered would take strong 
steps to bring the offenders to book, a heavy blow 
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would be struck at a practice which is already dis- 
credited among scrupulous men. What is wanted 
is the formation of a sounder public opinion on 
the subject—for abuses of this kind are often due 
quite as much to laxity and to easy-going morals 
as to any preconceived desire to cheat—and some 
decisive, vigorous action on the part of a few 
strong and public-spirited men. We have no doubt 
that even the Times correspondence may have made 
the issues clearer to some people, who, perhaps, 
never viewed the practice as a question of right or 
wrong before. There are signs that the custom is 
declining; one eminent civil engineer assures us 
that he has never once been offered a commission 
during the last five-and-twenty years, and in all 
probability things are now much better than they 
were fifty years ago. But there is still enough 
vitality in the system to call for a strong effort to 
stamp it out, and all the publicity and pressure that 
can be brought to bear are needed to destroy a 
vicious custom which is ruinous to honest dealing 
and a constant source of corruption for weak and 
needy men. 





FINANCE, 

YUSINESS upon the Stock Exchange this week 
I) bas been much interrupted by the necessary 
work connected with the completion of the settle- 
ment. During the earlier part of the week, more- 
over, fears were entertained in several quarters that 
money would be difficult to obtain on Pay-Day, and 
there was also some apprehension of failures. With 
one trifling exception, these fears proved groundless; 
and although the Bank of England did a very con- 
siderable business in loans at the full 3 per cent., 
nevertheless the supply of money proved to be 
greatly in excess of the demand. More especially 
was this the case in the afternoon of Wednesday. 
During the earlier hours lenders were disposed to 
hold out for high rates of interest; but when it 
became evident that, as we have just stated, the 
supply was greater than the demand, a disposition 
manifested itself to lend more freely. When it 
Was seen that no difficulties were to be feared 
in consequence of any lack in the supply of money, 
prices rose in nearly all departments of the Stock 
Exchange, although the business actually trans- 
acted was not very large. Now that the settle- 
ment is concluded, and that it has been seen that 
even at the end of the September account there was 
a superabundant supply of money, it is felt that the 
large sums which will come upon the market during 
the ensuing week in consequence of the payment of 
the quarterly dividend will have the effect of harden- 
ing prices in the higher class of investment securities. 
The fears of dear money have caused a considerable 
amount of bear-selling during the past account, and 
unless there is any material change for the worse in 
the political outlook it is felt that the increased supply 
of money which we shall witness within the next few 
weeks must have the effect of hardening prices. The 
break in Spanish stocks at the end of last week, 
which caused a general fall in prices both upon the 
London Stcck Exchange and the Continental bourses, 
has had a depressing effect not only upon inter- 
national securities, but upon all stocks for which 
there is a market upon the Continent, as well as 
here in London. The alarming state of affairs in 
Cuba, coupled with the fact that it is notorious that 
Spain finds it most difficult to pay her way even in 
normal times, is creating widespread alarm as to 
the effect likely to be produced upon the Spanish 
Treasury and upon Spanish credit by prolonging the 
war in that island. Spanish securities, for the most 
part, are chiefly supported in Paris, and it would be 
impossible to sell these in any large amounts except 
at aruinous sacrifice. Consequently, Paris operators 





who are large holders of Spanish stocks have 
necessarily sold as a “hedge” large blocks of 
securities for which there is a ready market 
at other centres of finance. Especially has this 
been the case with reference to South African 
securities, which have been sold upon the London 
Stock Exchange, the bear account open in some of the 
better known of these stocks which were introduced 
last year upon the Paris bourse being very con- 
siderable in amount. Any material improvement 
in the general outlock, therefore, must cause a 
sharp rise in the prices of these latter securities, 
inasmuch as, these sales being to a large extent 
purely speculative, any improvement in the con- 
ditions would necessitate the closing of the accounts. 
In spite of the alarm created last week by the pro- 
posed issue of Cedula bonds on the part of the 
Argentine Government, the general economic con- 
dition of the country is regarded as very favourable, 
and this feeling has been strengthened during the 
week by a further fall in the gold premium at 
Buenos Ayres; and there has been a very good 
demand for Argentine securities, which have been 
purchased in a steadily hardening market. 

During the week there has been a marked 
recovery in American railroad securities, but the 
demand, although both upon London and Con- 
tinental account, has come wholly from the pro- 
fessional element. The impression seems to grow 
amongst operators in the American markets that 
the prospects of Mr. Bryan's election to the 
Presidency of the United States become worse as 
the time for the election approaches. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that the principal 
sources of opinion with which we are in touch 
on this side are those of the Eastern states. 
The Eastern states, like ourselves, are creditor states, 
and their views, therefore, express merely an 
ardent wish that nothing should be done which 
would be likely to upset the general con- 
fidence of the trading-classes throughout America. 
The balance of voting power, however, during the 
last quarter of a century has shifted wholly from 
the Eastern to the Western and Southern states. 
They are peopled for the most part by an agricul- 
tural and mining population. They are for the 
most part heavily in debt to the banking and 
financial community in the Eastern states, as well 
as to Europe. They are very little in touch with 
European ideas, and it is impossible at this stage to 
form any accurate idea of how this large mass of 
people will cast their votes at the coming Presidential 
election. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDAY.—The Continental criticisms upon 
Mr. Gladstone’s speech are not very intelli- 
gent. So far as anything can be discerned amid 
the chaos in foreign politics, it is that the real 
pivot upon which the situation turns is to be found, 
not at St. Petersburg, but at Vienna. It is Austria 
that is clinging to the status quo; it is Austria 
that is doing its utmost to prevent a reconciliation, 
or—if reconciliation be too strong a word where 
there is no real quarrel—a good understanding be- 
tween Great Britain and Russia. One had hoped 
for better things. But the influence of Metternich 
is still to be felt at Vienna; the Austrian states- 
men tremble lest Russia should, as the result of 
recent events, succeed in reaching the Dardanelles. 
Anything, in their opinion—even the extermination 
of the whole Armenian nation—would be better 
than this. Behind Austria stands Germany. She, 
too, is filled with jealousy of Russia, and will back 
up her sister-State in preventing any further inter- 
meddling with the Ottoman Empire. And so these 
worthy gentlemen who are responsible for the 
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management of the affairs of the Old World are 
holding everybody back, keeping everything in a 
state of suspense, and openly threatening with war 
any country which dares to raise a finger on the 
side of humanity, merely because they are afraid 
of the way in which the spoils of the Turkish 
Empire may be distributed. A sickening spectacle 
truly! 

Sunday.—The most notable thing in the papers 
to-day are the extracts from the Russian press 
showing something like a friendly disposition to- 
wards this country. There is no doubt as to the 
meaning of this changed attitude. It is the con- 
sequence of “superior orders.” Nothing could be 
more indecent than the attacks of the St. Petersburg 
press upon England at a time when the Czar was 
the guest of the Queen. The indecency seems at 
last to have struck those in authority, and as a 
result of their action we have this modification of 
the Russian tone. It would be foolish to put too 
much stress upon it, but it is a change for the better, 
and it may be followed by one still more important. 

I hear that Mr. Gladstone, directly he got back to 
Hawarden, went to bed, stayed there for a couple of 
hours, then rose thoroughly refreshed, and appeared 
at the dinner-table as bright and lively as though he 
had undergone no unusual fatigue. The story of his 
approaching visit to the South of Europe is, to say 
the least, premature. Nothing has been settled with 
regard to it. 

Monday.— Ministers seem to be yielding to 
Liberal opinion so far as the Soudan campaign is 
concerned ; and it looks as though the advance up 
the Nile were to be stayed, for the present, at all 
events, at Dongola. But of course the ardent 
Jingoes are angry at the thought that Khartoum 
is to remain for the present untouched. In the 
meantime there is something that should give us 
occasion for reflection in the story that the Khedive, 
during his secret visit to Paris, has been intriguing 
with M. Hanotaux. Probably the story will be con- 
tradicted without delay ; but the mere fact that it is 
current, and that it is believed by men who are sup- 
posed to be authorities on the Egyptian Question, 
shows upon what delicate ground we stand in con- 
nection with Egyptian affairs. There is no doubt 
that it is our occupation of Egypt which, more than 
anything else, paralyses our action with regard to 
Turkey. The curse of our Egyptian policy hangs 
over every step we may take in foreign affairs. 

One cannot wonder at the manifest alarm with 
which the French are regarding the prolonged stay 
of the Czar at Balmoral. It would be very foolish to 
base any calculations upon the length of his Majesty’s 
visit to the Queen; but it is clearly causing un- 
easiness in France. The service in the little 
Presbyterian church at Crathie yesterday would 
furnish a good subject for a historical picture. 
Queen and Czar kneeling together in the unpre- 
tending village shrine, present a striking contrast 
to the pomp and splendour of their rank, and to 
the overwhelming importance of the positions they 
hold in relation to the world’s affairs. But though 
one may hope for the best from the Balmoral 
meeting, it would be rash to attach any undue 
significance to it. Meanwhile the Paris newspapers 
devote six lines daily to the actual proceedings of 
the Czar in Scotland, and a page or more to his 
prospective proceedings in Paris. Such is the policy 
of the ostrich. 

Tuesday.—Mr. Gladstone’s brief article in the 
Nineteenth Century, though very striking, is perhaps 
not one of his happiest productions. It either goes 
too far or does not go far enough. It was absolutely 
necessary a few weeks ago to rouse the public 
conscience of Great Britain, even if taunts and 
kicks had to be used for the purpose. But the 
conscience of the country is no longer asleep; 
it is,on the contrary, wide awake and keenly sus- 
ceptible. In these circumstances it no longer needs 
the violent measures required a month ago to stir 
public opinion, and an appeal to the national sense 





of honour ‘which’ does not mean more than appears 
upon the face of it, is, one would hope, superfluous. 
But if, when Mr. Gladstone speaks of the dishonour 
of “referring it to some other person... . to deter- 
mine whether” England shall do her duty with 
regard to Turkey, he means to imply that we ought 
not only to coerce Turkey, but, if necessary, to try 
to coerce all Europe, he is undoubtedly going too 
far. I do not believe that this is his meaning. At 
Liverpool he spoke strongly as to the absurdity of 
the idea that we could fight all Europe, and he 
cannot have altered his opinion upon that point. 
But the misfortune is that his language may lead 
some of his followers to believe that he is prepared 
to advocate action by England against Turkey, 
even though it is certain that such action 
must involve a general war in which Great Britain 
would stand alone against all Europe. As Mr. 
Gladstone cannot mean anything of the kind, one 
cannot but regret that some Liberals should be 
attempting to put this gloss upon his words. The 
general feeling of the public is that we ought to do 
everything possible to put an end to the outrages in 
Turkey; that we ought, if possible, to come to an 
agreement with Russia in order to be able to do this 
jointly with her; that, failing such an agreement, 
we ought to offer to undertake the task single- 
handed, giving guarantees for our own good faith, 
and that we should carry this offer into effect pro- 
vided we are not distinctly prevented by the other 
Powers. But to go further than this, and to say 
that we shall fight not only the Sultan, but any and 
every other Power that tries to prevent our acting 
alone, would be to do no good to the Armenians and 
at the same time to do an infinite amount of mischief 
to ourselves and to Europe. Yet this seems to be 
what those who are loudest in applauding Mr. Glad- 
stone and fiercest in denouncing Lord Rosebery 
really seem to desire. It is a relief to see that a 
man like Dr. Guinness Rogers, who is largely re- 
sponsible for the present movement of public opinion, 
takes a saner view of the situation. 

The statement in the Temps as to the repre- 
sentations made by the French Ambassador to the 
Sultan at his recent audience may, I suppose, be 
treated as suthoritative. In that case there ie, 
after all, some reason to hope that the Concert of 
Europe has not been invoked in vain, and that 
united pressure may yet be brought to bear upon 
Turkey. The real difficulty still lies, I imagine, 
at Vienna, where Austrian statesmen are des- 
perately alarmed at the thought of any change 
which would bring Russia nearer to Constantinople. 
But, surely, the day is past when Austria could 
stand in the way of the world’s progress. 

Wednesday. —Sir Julian Pauncefote, our Am- 
bassador at Washington, is about to return to the 
United States from this country; but if a well- 
founded report is to be trusted, he will not leave 
England before a satisfactory solution of our 
difficulties with the Washington Administration 
has been arrived at. Those who are behind the 
scenes are most sanguine as to the attainment of 
such a solution. Indeed, it is said to be practically 
arrived at. Amid the gloom that still envelopes the 
European situation this is a most cheering fact. 
When all is well in the West we can face the East 
and its possibilities with greater confidence. 

But from the East also there comes a gleam of 
light. The action of M. Cambon at Constantinople 
would seem clearly to indicate that the great move- 
ment of public opinion in this country has had the 
desired effect, and that Europe is beginning to 
understand that the Lobanoff policy of absolute 
acquiescence in the crimes of the Sultan may be 
even more dangerous than the opposite policy of 
active intervention. The consciences of the great 
Continental States are beginning to wake up, just 
as the English conscience has done, and there is 
some ground at last to hope that a united effort 
will be made to save those Armenians who have not 





yet been sacrificed to the Sultan’s lust for blood. 
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We are still without any definite news from Bal- 
moral; but the impression grows steadily that the 
visit of the Czar will not prove fruitless. 

Thursday.—More politicians are to be seen in 
Pall Mall, but it is little enlightenment that they 
bring with them. Indeed, some of the M.P.’s who 
have just come back from abroad obviously fail to 
understand that the nation is really alive on the 
question of Armenia. There are others, however, 
who, having had opportunities recently of meeting 
certain foreign statesmen, are very gloomy as to the 
position of things in Europe. They declare that 
Russia is now as powerless to do anything as any- 
body else is. Prince Lobanoff might have acted 
effectually twelve months ago, and might have 
saved not only the Armenians from extermina- 
tion but Europe from war. But now the whole 
situation is changed. Austria and her German 
ally have made it known that they will tolerate 
nothing beyond diplomatic pressure upon the 
Sultan, even if Russia should change her mind 
and abandon the Lobanoff policy on this point. 
People are much exercised, not as to the wisdom of 
our acting alone against Evrope, for on that point 
there is no difference of opinion, but as to the wisdom 
of declaring beforehand that we shall not fight Turkey 
save with the consent of the Great Powers. More 
things have to be considered in connection with that 
question than appear upon the surface. If Lord 
Salisbury would let us into the secrets of his 
diplomacy we might be able to answer it. As it is, 
newspaper controversialists are one and all in the 
dark. This fact does not, of course, hinder them 
from expressing very confident opinions on the 
subject. 

Friday.—The speeches by Mr. Bryce and Mr. 
Asquith yesterday on the Armenian Question put 
the case with great strength and clearness, and 
happily furnish fresh proof that there is no division 
of opinion among the Liberal leaders as to the 
duty of Great Britain. Mr. Bryce probably knows 
more about the Armenians than any other man 
in this country, and there is certainly no one 
who has given stronger or more constant evidence 
of his sympathy with them. Mr. Asquith represents 
the most robust school of Radical opinion. Both are 
strong in their denunciations of the Sultan, and 
equally strong in demanding that the action of 
this country shall be taken in concert with Europe, 
and the risk of a general war avoided. To “gang 
warily ” but to gang surely seems to be the leading 
idea of the statesmen of both parties ; and, judging 
by the speeches at the meeting of the Congregational 
Union yesterday, it is also the idea of those who 
have had the foremost part in the public agitation. 
But the demand for some direct statement as to the 
policy of the Government is increasing, and will 
become irresistible when once the Czar has quitted 
our shores. 








A LEGACY OF THE CRUSADERS. 





HE discovery amongst the vanquished Dervishes 

of coats of mail dating back to the Crusades is 

no new thing. <A French explorer in Equatorial 
Africa reported not long back that he had seen many 
Arab warriors clad in the harness worn by Christian 
knights who fought for the Holy Sepulchre six or 
seven hundred years ago. It is within our own 
personal knowledge that not only military accoutre- 
ments of this remote age, but strange firearms, 
anticipating by several centuries the principle of 
the revolver, have been brought by native traders 
out of the recesses of Africa to collectors of 
antique weapons. Side by side with a Crusader’s 
two-handed sword has been seen a gun with 
a revolving lock, ages older than the invention 
associated with the respected name of Mr. Colt. It 
might have been Schwartz himself, the monk to 
whom the extremely unmonklike discovery of gun- 





powder is ascribed, who hit also upon the idea of a 
quick-firing gun, only to see it buried in an African 
wilderness, where it lay hidden for many genera- 
tions till precisely the same idea flashed from the 
necessities of American backwoodsmen. This is 
one of many signs and portents which rebuke the 
arrogance of our latter-day science. Who knows 
what perfectly modern engines of war were engulfed 
with Pharaoh's hosts in the Red Sea? The fireship 
of the Greeks was not a bad forerunner of the 
torpedo, and the stink-pot of the Chinese had some 
paralysing advantages over shell and shrapnel. 
But it is the finding of the Crusaders’ armour 
which kindles the imagination by bridging the gulf 
of time that flows between the British Expedition 
to Dongola and the famous single combat between 
Saladin and Sir Kenneth of the Couchant Leopard 
near the well by the Dead Sea. We know exactly 
what the Red Cross knight wore on that historic 
occasion: “ A coat of linked mail, with long sleeves, 
plated gauntlets, and a steel breastplate, had not 
been esteemed a sufficient weight of armour ; there 
was also his triangular shield suspended round his 
neck, and his barred helmet of steel, over which he 
had a hood and collar of mail, which was drawn 
round the warrior’s shoulders and throat, and filled 
up the vacancy between the hauberk and the 
headpiece. His lower limbs were sheathed, like his 
body, in flexible mail, securing the legs and thighs, 
while the feet rested in plated shoes, which corre- 
sponded with the gauntlets. A long, broad, straight- 
shaped, double-edged falchion, with a handle formed 
like a cross, corresponded with a short poniard on 
the other side. The knight also bore, secured to his 
saddle with one end resting on his stirrup, the long 
steel-headed lance, his own proper weapon, which, 
as he rode, projected backwards, and displayed its 
little pennoncelle to dally with the faint breeze, or 
drop in the dead calm.” 

No wonder that the chronicler remarked the 
unfitness of this equipment for travel or warfare 
in such a country. The kit of Tommy Atkins is 
better adapted to the torrid climes in which he has 
occasionally to display his prowess. The garb of 
the Saracen was a good deal more rational than 
that of Sir Kenneth. But such is the irony of time 
that Tommy has beheld on the form of a prostrate 
Dervish some portions of the cumbrous wardrobe 
worn by a paladin who probably fought and died 
side by side with the Couchant Leopard under the 
standard of Cceurde Lion. Tommy is not soimposing 
a personage as the warrior baron who followed 
Richard. He would have been described in those 
times as a “ varlet,” liable to have his ears cropped, 
and to suffer other indignities. Nay, even the varlets, 
could they see him now, would have a small opinion 
of his teniporal and spiritual state, for it is not 
Tommy’s mission to fight for anything so ideal as 
the Holy Sepulchre. The judgment of Private 
Mulvaney on the Crusades would probably be too 
racy for publication. On the other hand, the zeal 
of Peter the Hermit cannot be more incredible to the 
British recruit than the chivalry of Saladin to the 
Mahdi. Are we not told on unimpeachable authority 
that the great Soldan of Egypt and Syria, catching 
from his Christian enemies the spirit of knightly 
courtesy, vied in high-souled generosity with Richard 
himself? Did not Saladin, disguised as a physician, 
heal the English monarch of a wasting sickness, and 
crush the plot of Conrade of Montserrat to compass 
his death? Were the indisputable history in which 
these great transactions are scrupulously set down to 
fall into the hands of the Khalifa, would he not say 
that they were the inventions of some infidel dog, 
bent on maligning the sons of the Prophet? No 
fanatical Dervish could possibly believe that Saladin 
missed his opportunity to poison the most formid- 
able enemy of his faith. Slatin Pasha would 


scarcely accept an invitation to Omdurman couched 
in the language of amity which Saladin, with perfect 
sincerity, addressed to the wandering knight whom 
he encountered in the desert. Fuzzy-Wuzzy would 
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altogether fail to comprehend the neglect of Saladin 
to use his scimitar when he and Sir Kenneth, after 
their brief passage of arms, engaged in friendly 
converse at the well. The Arabs who have worn 
the linked mail of dead Crusaders from generation 
to generation have inherited none of the spirit of 
its original possessors, nor of the Soldan who so 
easily adopted the manners, while rejecting the 
religion, of the Western heroes. In the curious old 
legend of the horrible feast of Saracen heads with 
which Richard regaled some Moslem envoys, he is 
said to have remarked that one roast Saracen made 
good entertainment for “a nine or a ten of my good 
Christian men.” 


“King Richard spake to an old man, 
‘Wendes home to your Soudan.’” 


The agreeable reminiscence that the envoy took 
with him is more akin to the regard of the Dervishes 
for the Giaours of to-day than to the courteous 
esteem in which they were held by Saladin. Thus 
we see how the evil of a lying tradition may over- 
come the good recorded by the truthful historian. 
Probably many a Soudanese mother still frightens 
her children with the story of Richard's dinner off 
roast Saracen, though she tells them nothing of the 
virtues which Saladin acknowledged in the Lion- 
hearted, and to which he paid the homage of imita- 
tion. 

Or it may be that the fierce Emirs who perished 
the other day in the armour of the Crusaders knew 
nought of its origin, and traced it to some remote 
artificers of their own race. The Prophet himself, 
in their legends, may have endowed it with some 
mystic potency reserved for the aristocracy of the 
faithful. The sportiveness of destiny has played 
many wilder pranks than that, and lost causes, in 
the flux of time, have been transformed by popular 
superstition into myths that would have re- 
volted their apostles. In the darkest corners 
of the Soudan the chain-mail may have been 
blessed by a long succession of inspired soooth- 
sayers, and associated with miraculous portents 
of the faith of which it was once the deadliest 
enemy. It has served both the Cross and the 
Crescent, and it returns now to a Christian civil- 
isation, in which it is obsolete—a civilisation whose 
service of the Cross, perhaps, is not always so clearly 
defined as that of the armour which encountered 
the spears of the Saracens. 








GEORGE FOX.* 


BOOK on George Fox could hardly fail to be 
interesting, and interesting this book cer- 
tainly is. Yet, as probably its author would be the 
first to confess, it might easily have been better. 
Dr. Hodgkin has the skilled literary hand, and it 
has not here failed him. But there is now and then 
an apologetic and even deprecatory tone which 
we do not quite like or altogether understand, 
prompted, it might almost seem, by a sort of sup- 
pressed or half-ashamed sympathy with religious 
causes or forms Fox did not love, and with persons 
he had small occasion to admire. This tone is more 
obvious in the earlier than in the later pages of the 
book. As our author proceeds he warms to his 
subject; his appreciation grows more unqualified 
and cordial as he escapes from the extravagances 
and belligerences of Fox in his younger days to the 
chastened integrity, wisdom, and statesmanship of 
his riper years. This is quite intelligible, of course. 
To one who has the Quaker reserve and gracious 
tolerance intensified by careful cultivation through 
several generations, and refined by the atmosphere 
of our later nineteenth century, there is much 


Thomas Hodgkin, D.C.L. London: 








*“George Fox.” By 
Methuen & Co. 





in the early career of Fox that can scarcely be 
made agreeable. His hatred of “ steeple-houses,” 
his arrogant contempt for “priests,” his frank un- 
charitableness of speech and his heroic dogmatism 
both of word and conduct, his intrusion of himself 
into assemblies where he was not wanted, and 
violent interference with the dull decorum of the 
pulpit or even the decencies of public worship, 
offer too decided a contrast to the temper and 
behaviour of his spiritual descendants to be easily 
or altogether appreciable by them. But though the 
extravagances of George Fox may seem colossal to 
the subdued and ordered spirit of to-day, yet what 
they need is explanation, not apology. Wisdom has 
been justified of her children. No small part of 
what is sweetest and most reasonable in modern life 
has been the direct outcome not only of the principles 
he advocated, but of the policy he pursued. 

Dr. Hodgkin has done well in drawing so largely 
on the Journal. He has set its most pungent and 
picturesque, as well as its most exalted and luminous, 
passages in a framework of kindly criticism, ex- 
position, and historical illustration. The Journal 
is a remarkable document, a mirror of the man as he 
lived, showing the method in what men thought his 
madness, his unworldly enthusiasm combined with 
more than worldly shrewdness, the working of the 
imagination which saw in vision events that had not 


| become visible to the naked eye, and, above all, the 


spirit too indomitable to be crushed, too patient to be 
subdued, too masterly to be governed by any power 
save the light that shone within. We here see the 
man in his early obscurity, breaking his “ birth’s 
invidious bar,” finding his message, brooding over it, 
starting on his missionary journey, meeting his 
persecutors, fronting them defiant yet passive, un- 
resisting yet invincible, making his first converts, 
forming his society, made acquainted with the inside 
of horrible dungeons, imprisoned yet enlarged, re- 
proving the great, comforting the humble, living as 
only an apostle can live who knows himself called 
of God to do creative work in His kingdom. Fox 
was evidently a man of striking figure. The face 
that looks out upon us from the frontispiece is a 
fine face—broad brow, resolute mouth, nose of a 
man born to command, eyes full of veiled fire: such 
as, when it blazed forth, could make the “ Baptist 
Deacon” at Carlisle, who was an “ envious man,” cry, 
“ Do not pierce me so with thy eyes; keep thy eyes 
off me”; or could move the rowdy people at Lan- 
caster, who were stirred “ mightily up” against him, 
as he was led to prison through their midst to cry, 
“Took at his eyes,” for he gazed steadily at them, 
and, as he says, was “ moved to sing praises unto 
the Lord in His triumphing power over all.” The 
whole forms a picture which it requires some 
imagination to understand and more sympathy to 
appreciate. 

We should have been grateful if it had entered 
into Dr. Hodgkin's design to discuss the question as 
to whether Fox owed anything to the Mennonites, 
and if so how much. We are, on the whole, inclined 
to sympathise with his indicated opinion rather 
than Barclay’s, but with this qualification : Fox was 
a child of his age, and it was an age remarkable not 
only, as our author says, for its “ polemical bitter- 
ness,” but also and much more for its religious ex- 
altation. Indeed, these two were intimately related ; 
the polemical severity was not the expression of intel- 
lectual narrowness, but of convictions held not only 
with the strength but with all the agony of a 
passion. We can becharitable where we take beliefs 
easily, because we have reached the highly rarefied 
conclusion that, if a man be only agreeable, what he 
believes does not much matter—at least, tous. But 
in Fox’s day men thought and felt differently. 
Belief was then a matter of life amd death; and 
as they believed, they spoke. And it was the 
concern not of the professional preacher or priest 
simply, but of the people, who were moved in an 
extraordinary degree. Religion had been in & 
measure de-clericalised; about it the statesman, 
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the lawyer, the soldier, the peer, the trades- 
man, and the yeoman were all concerned. It 
was debated in Parliament, and governed policy ; 
it was argued at the Bar and discussed in the 
camp; it agitated the grange and the cottage as 
much as the noble’s castle or the bishop's palace. 
And all this was surely most natural if religion was 
the chief concern of life. We do not understand 
why the preaching colonel of the Parliamentary 
army should seem to us aridiculous figure ; the three 
soldiers that in our half of the nineteenth century 
stand out as the accepted ideals of the chivalrous in 
character and heroic in deed were exactly—in temper, 
behaviour, speech, and creed—as Oliver's men of the 
spirit; and as the soldiers were affected, so were 
the yeomen, the traders, and the peasants. It is 
marvellous, if we only think of it, what contributions 
they made to the higher well-being of the State. 
Richard Baxter was the son of “a mean freeholder 
called a gentleman for his ancestors’ sakes”; John 
Milton was the son of a scrivener in the City of 
London; John Bunyan sprang from a race of 
tinkers, and was a tinker himself; and George Fox 
was born of parents living “in a humble station, 
but apparently not in actual poverty.” And this 
common concern in religion affected the forms under 
which it was discussed. Professional ecclesiastics 
were occupied, as their manner is, in proving that 
their special order, episcopal or presbyterial, was 
of divine right, and necessary to the very being of 
religion. Politicians were laboriously considering 
the terms in which Church and State could best 
live together, and how uniformity could be most 
effectively maintained. And all the while the spirit 
of the common people was breaking through and 
rising above the terms which ecclesiastics and 
politicians would fain impose. One of the most 
characteristic forms under which this was done was 
early Separatism, reformation by persons rather 
than parishes, change of characters rather than 
creation of constitutions, ecclesiastical and civil. 
Another of these was the attempt to make religion 
real by making it an immediate relation of the spirit 
to God, the authoritative indwelling of the God who 
is light in the soul. And it was here where Fox saw 
the truth and found his message. The discussions 
on confessions and polities, clerical orders and official 
rights, his soul loathed. He would trample on these 
as Diogenes on the pride of Plato, mock them as 
Elijah did the priests of Baal, assail them as the 
Hebrew prophets had assailed the new moons, the 
feasts, the solemn assemblies, and the vain oblations 
which had, by claiming to be the whole of religion, 
made religion hideous. But it was not as a Nihilist that 
he hated these things; his hatred was but the fire of 
a consuming love. Hatred of hypocrisy may be 
less the love of religion than the sign of its absence, 
but in Fox's case the crusade against formalism 
sprang from the energy of his faith. And what a 
faith it was! The light of God was in the man, 
and the man was the voice of God. The light 
showed to him who watched for it; where it led 
man must follow, but follow as a Christian man, 
not in the old wild heathen way of force, but in 
Christ’s own way of obedience. To make the 
ethical heart of the Gospel live and beat, suffer 
and achieve, was indeed a strange thing in Christen- 
dom, but a thing of infinite promise. It was to 
become a heretic through being a saint and 
believing that saintliness was for the religious man 
the sovereign law of life. And so, we may say, 
the creed of Fox and the Society he founded was 
this: the reality and the practicability of the 
ethics of the Gospel. Out of this came their con- 
duct, personal and collective, religious and civil. 
It made them beneficent factors in every move- 
ment that had in it any promise of good, the 
strenuous opponents of every abuse or evil. There 
is no society we can so ill afford to lose as the 
Society of Friends, and no day when it was more 
needed than our own. The message of Fox was 
never needed more than now; and we hope his 


Society will long continue to illustrate the graces 
of the Christian character, as well as to ameliorate 
and sweeten the sordid cares and bitter con- 
troversies of our civil and religious state. 








UNCONSCIOUS PLAGIARISM. 
—~-oo— 
N a novel published some years ago occurs this 
passage :—“ Selfish people complain most of 
selfishness in others—just as the stout man in a 
crowd feels most the crush to which he contributes 
most.” The epigram, which was not given as a 
quotation, fortunately ran the gauntlet of the 
reviewers unrecognised as a plagiarism. Had, how- 
ever, any critic remembered that it occurs in Swift, 
he would have held the novelist up to such scorn 
as everyone would have allowed to be deserved. 
Yet it would not have been deserved. Unquestion- 
ably the epigram was taken from Swift, but it was 
taken so unconsciously that the novelist was amazed 
a year since to find it in a part of the Dean’s writ- 
ings, which he had not read for over twenty years. 
It could not have been a mere coincidence, since the 
two passages were word for word, or almost word 
for word, alike; yet the novelist, until he came 
upon the epigram in Swift, had not the slightest 
doubt of its being his own; nor had he, after he had 
come upon it, the slightest recollection of having 
read it there in boyhood. For all those years it 
had remained, not in solution merely, but in bulk, at 
the back of his brain, and was then, through some 
association of ideas, evoked and reproduced without 
the faintest suspicion of its being a mere recollec- 
tion. 

Now, we cannot help thinking that most of the 
so-called plagiarisms which are at once obvious and 
literal, and therefore certain of immediate exposure, 
must have been similarly unconscious reproductions 
of what had long lain latent in the brain. Take, for 
example, the most obvious, literal, and famous of 
them all. In the Tragedy of Sir John van Olden 
Barnavelt, supposed to be the common work of 
Fletcher and Massinger, occurs this passage :— 

“Read but ore the Stories 
Of men most famed for courage or for counsaile, 
And you shall find that the desire of glory, 
(That last infirmity of noble minds) 
Was the last frailty wise men ere putt off.” 


The MS. of this tragedy passed the censorship of 
the Master of the Revels at least fifteen years 
before the appearance of “ Lycidas,” with its 


“Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That ‘last infirmity of noble mind) 
To scorn delights and live laborious days.” 


Mr. Swinburne has suggested that both poets 
plagiarised the line from some Italian original, 
though, for that matter, they might both have 
gone further back and found its substance in 
Seneca: “ Erant quibus appetentior famae videretur, 
quando etiam sapientibus cupido gloriae novissima 
exuitur.” But surely the chances against any line 
from the Italian being translated independently by 
two poets in identical words are too great for Mr. 
Swinburne’s explanation to be accepted? Greater 
still is the improbability that Milton consciously 
appropriated a line from a work so recent and so 
well known as Sir John van Olden Barnavell. 
There remains only the supposition that the appro- 
priation was unconscious. Obviously unconscious 
was the appropriation by Milton of the phrase “ tor- 
mented all the air,” and by Coleridge from Milton 
of the no less striking “insupportably advancing,” 
though De Quincey affects to think both plagiarisms. 
As for De Quincey’s elaborate and ungenerous ex- 
posure of Coleridge’s other plagiarisms, it came 
with a bad grace from a friend and from a fellow 
opium-eater. If friendship could not hold his hand, 
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of opium upon the brain might have suggested a 
more charitable construction of what he calls 
Coleridge’s literary kleptomania. De Quincey him- 
self admits that even in the least clouded minds 
there is occasional “confusion between things float- 
ing in the memory and things self-derived, besetting 
those that deal much with books on the one hand, 
and composition on the other.” But in a mind 
beclouded by opium this confusion would be worse 
confounded—especially in such a mind as Coleridge’s, 
where, as in a vast warehouse packed to the roof with 
goods, whole libraries were stowed away. When, 
however, you come down from these @ priori con- 
siderations to the petty details of the thefts charged 
to Coleridge by De Quincey, you at once see that, 
with perhaps one exception, all were unconscious 
plagiarisms. If the ideas appropriated were either 
singular or profound, something might be said for 
the theory of theft; but De Quincey himself com- 
pares them in their insignificance to the treasures 
pocketed by a child—*“ stones remarkable only for 
weight, old rusty hinges, nails, crooked skewers 
(stolen when the cook had turned her back), rags, 
broken glass, teacups having the bottom knocked 
out—such in value were the robberies of Coleridge ; 
such their usefulness to himself or anybody else, and 
such the circumstances of uneasiness under which he 
had committed them.” 

But there is another consideration which should 
have made De Quincey hesitate to charge Coleridge 
with conscious plagiarism, and which makes strongly 
for the general theory of unconscious appropriation. 
If the mistakes in a tradesman’s bill are invariably 
in his own favour, you not unnaturally suspect them 
to have been deliberate; but if you find him making 
more, and more serious mistakes against than for 
himself, you credit him with honesty at the expense 
of his clear-headedness. But how, according even to 
De Quincey, stands the account with Coleridge and 
the world? “Continually he fancied other men’s 
thoughts his own; but such were the confusions of 
his memory that continually, and with even greater 
liberality, he ascribed his own thoughts to others.” 
In this admission, we might say in passing, De 
Quincey gives his case away; for it is hardly theft 
to take from your club another man’s shabby 
umbrella in mistake for a new one of your own. 
Others besides Coleridge, we know, have made the 
converse mistake to that of unconscious plagiarism 
—the mistake of attributing their own ideas to 
someone else. Mill credited his wife with origin- 
ating the ideas he had imparted to her ; while Scott 
waxed enthusiastic about a lyric without a suspicion 
of its having been composed by himself. That there 
are more cases of unconscious plagiarism than of its 
converse is inevitable, because, to borrow an illustra- 
tion from Bacon, no single individual’s wealth, how- 
ever great, can compare with a national exchequer. 
The number of ideas the greatest genius originates 
are to the number of those he acauires as a private 
library is to the British Museum. The mere possi- 
bility of such a mistake as that of attributing your 
own slowly and hardly excogitated thought or work 
to another is an overpowering @ fortiori argument 
for the probability of unconscious plagiarism. 








THE FIRST OF OCTOBER. 


—— +e — 


dle joy of harvest has been ringing throughout 
the land, and now all is secured in the corn- 
yard under “ thack and raip.” The harvest moon’s 
ripening light has been little needed: so much is 
now quickly cut down with the self-binder. Plough- 
ing of stubble, wherever possible, has been going on 
or some time; and this preparation for another 
spring tides over the gloom of the winter. Slight 
frosts have been colouring the turnip shaws and 
bronzing the foliage ripening toits fall. The colours 














are now brilliantly varied in the oak and beech copse ; 
the maple is blood-red towards its leaf-points, and 
the birch is clothed with richly yellow lustre. The 
after-glows of evening are exquisite in the shifting 
glory of the colouring, from the hectic roseate hues 
of the eastern horizon to the purpling clouds of the 
west, island-like in an emerald sea. 

But to many the First of October has other associa- 
tions. No true sportsman is quite indifferent to the 
gorgeous colourings of sky and foliage, but other 
thoughts force themselves on his mind at this time. 
Until this morning he had been charmed with the 
picturesque country scenery ; during the past few 
days he has been left pretty much alone with Nature. 
The grouse are now far too wild on the heath-clad 
hills, and the partridges have been blazed at for a 
month, till the homing-bands have been scattered 
far and wide, almost beyond gun-reach. The water 
has been too low for any successful salmon-fishing, 
and the trout are now too wary for the angler’s 
skill, The sportsman has been waiting for the 
electric “cock-cock” of the prince of game-birds, 
He has had his happy parties; whether he is familiar 
with Spenser or not, he will attend to the joyous 
feasting of harvest-tide. Spenser ushers in October 
as a Bacchus “full of merry glee,” the wine-cup’s 
gentle gust making him “so frolic and so full of 
lust”; the air is now so exhilarating and health- 
inspiring that an evening's lightsome hilarity is soon 
next day thrown off. Yet the plump pheasant has 
an irresistible attraction for him; to-day he can bag 
some beauties. 

In some respects the game-dates are arbitrary, 
though the habits of the birds and the qualities of 
the table regulate the times of shooting. By the 
apportioning of the time for shooting, the different 
kinds of game have also physical benefits. The 
Twelfth of August is convenient for the holiday 
of the legislator and the lawyer. After being 
cooped up during the broiling heat of July, these 
and others who can afford it delight in the free 
holiday-air of the hills. All then are travel- 
ling; and the finger tingles for the moor-trigger. 
The rare mountain air—almost free from dust- 
particles and rich in ozone—encourages almost any 
amount of physical exertion with little fatigue; 
its recuperative power cooped-up people only can 
appreciate. Then comes the blackcock shooting, 
eight days after the “ Twelfth.” Ladies and gentle- 
men of the shooting lodges seem to make the 
blackcock’s tail feathers the favourite for hat and 
Glengarry adornment. Grouse and blackcock shoot- 
ing does not interfere with the farmer's work; in 
fact, on the hills, the crofters can act as gillies with 
profit and without inconvenience. After these birds 
have become too wild for ordinary patience, the low- 
lands are nearly ready for the partridge shooting. 

It would, however, be generally advisable for 
sportsmen not to begin partridge shooting on the 
First of September. That day has been fixed 
too early by statute. Colonel Hawker, a great 
authority on game, strongly recommended that 
partridge and pheasant shooting should commence 
on the same day—the First of October. He con- 
sidered that by this arrangement thousands of 
“cheepers”—certainly not fair game, nay, even 
useless—would escape being shot by the gentleman 
poacher, or grabbed by the pot-hunter’s dogs. The 
corn, in a late season, would not be trampled 
down by young and too keen sportsmen, thereby 
avoiding disagreeable disputes between the farmers 
and the lairds. Rushing in among the uncut barley, 
too, the inexperienced sportsman may destroy a 
whole family of young field-pheasants. The weather 
in the lowlands is also too sultry for a long day’s 
work in September, and the sportsman too often 
wearies out himself and his dogs in slaving after 
partridges under the broiling sun, often throwing 
out a sweltering frosty heat. But in October the 
air is harder and more bracing, and the evening 
begins to close for home pastimes after the day’s 
exhilarating sport. The Colonel’s advice might, 
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with advantage, be acted upon by all, as it is, to 
some extent, by some. 

The rapture of the First of October is like a new 
honeymoon of sport. The rays of the rising sun 
set the dewy leaves all a-tremble with gold light. 
The keepers begin to breathe freely. For months 
they have been closely watching the hen-coops with 
the pheasant-eggs and young birds ; feeding has been 
regularly and strictly attended to. For a month 
past the youngsters have been allowed to wander 
here and there after “tit-bits” of food, to make 
them throw off the barn-fowl habits. At mid-day 
they have had some pulsations of their heredity to 
make them think more of brushwood than hen- 
coops; while at evening, again, they generally 
returned to the keeper's preserves for a sweet 
repast. Proud are the keepers at the success of 
their labours. The work of slaughter commences; 
the birds are paralysed at the strange interference. 
The “ cock-cock ” sounds clear and sharp in the mélée 
of killing, and in a few hours the birds prove them- 
selves more than hand-fed poultry. <A good high- 
rocketing pheasant takes some killing, as many 
find to their cost. The onlooker rejoices to see an 
old cock pheasant giving the sportsman a long 
and difficult shot, and wincing a second to the 
left barrel, only to recover himself for a glorious 
skim out of shot to a neighbouring clump of trees. 
There is remarkable cunning in the bird. He will 
run along and sneak out where there is no gun, and 
no “stop.” He has to look out for himself more 
than does the hen; for, as he is polygamous, fewer 
males require to be left for the next season. Fights 
between the males in the spring are often as san- 
guinary as between the bucks in a forest, with the 
females admiringly watching the results. 

No kind of game falls so easy a prey to the 
poacher, and is so much disliked by farmers. 
The pheasant is a very greedy bird, and devours 
vast quantities of grain; and a preserve with hun- 
dreds of the game is dreaded for a considerable 
distance round. But the poacher eagerly watches 
for the First of October. Already has he transferred 
a considerable amount of partridge, hare, and rabbit 
“swag” to the unscrupulous town dealer, under the 
very noses of the keepers and police. But the 
pheasant pays better, and is more easily secured 
in small quantities. It is a stupid bird, wandering 
from the home coverts to secure acorns and beech- 
mast. Close on the First of October it begins to 
roost in outlying copses; there it falls a prey to 
the poacher with his air-gun. Thus a considerable 
proportion of the keeper's “long tails” never see 
the home larder. Still, a successful battue before 
Christmas wipes all that from the memory of the 
keen sportsman; the smiles of his friends, as they 
handle the presents of game for the glorious dinner 
of the year, make ample amends for all his losses. 








THE DRAMA. 
-— - ee 
“THe DvucHEess ofr CooLGARDIE” — 
VAGABONDS,” 


le is currently reported that The Duchess of Cool- 
gardie, the melodrama with which Mr. John 


“Two LITTLE 


Coleman has opened his season of management at 
Drury Lane, is being “run” by a syndicate of City 


men interested in West Australian mines. If the 
report is not true it ought to be, for the play is 
an excellent advertisement of Coolgardie and its 
suburbs and the brave men and fair women who, it 
seems, are to be met with there. It shows that if 
you are only a comic Irishman (with song) you are 
sure to discover nuggets of the very largest size and 
richest quality, and that as soon as you have pegged 
out your “claim” any number of gentlemen will 
immediately come forward to buy it for £20,000, 
which sum they carry handy in their pocket-books. 





What is more, you will be able to detect wicked 
persons in a trice; local custom compels them to 
wear an eye-glass and talk French to simple miners 
who haven’t even learned English. Evidently this 
City syndicate knows what it is about, and I shall be 
much surprised if the patrons of Drury Lane do not 
all with one accord “ boom Westralians.” I observe 
that some critics have made carping objections to this 
play, but I should not wonder if they proved to be 
in the pay of rival speculators (the “ Kaffir Circus,” 
perhaps). Anyhow, I found the Duchess of Coolgardie 
a distinctly amusing melodrama. It offers a rapid 
succession of exciting incidents—the attempt to 
“jump” a claim, the roping together of all the good 
miners by all the wicked ones, the drugging of the 
wicked ones by a black fellow, one murder in a 
thunderstorm, a trial on go-as-you-please principles, 
and other delights—and it presents a thoroughly 
satisfactory villain, not one of your new-fangled 
half-and-half villains who hesitate and repent and 
have what Hilda Wangel calls a “ sickly conscience,” 
but an out-and-out villain, incorrigibly wicked from 
the sole of his boots to the rim of his eye-glass. Mr. 
E. H. Vanderfeldt plays this villain with refreshing 
gusto, and a sense of the responsibilities of his 
position which is almost heroic. For consider: the 
villain has just stabbed a lady to the heart in the 
dead of night, and, if he followed his own inclina- 
tions, would depart with all possible speed. But 
with a noble sense of duty to the exigencies of 
melodrama, he remains on the scene of the crime on 
purpose that some innocent person may be falsely 
accused. Next to the villain, I like the Warden of 
Coolgardie (Mr. Hermann Vezin), who, though he 
presides over a court of justice, is not such a 
churl as to let the law of evidence prevail over 
the law of melodrama, which is that the hero 
shall be simultaneously counsel for the defence, 
chief witness on both sides, public prosecutor, 
Sherlock Holmes, and clerk of the court. Need I 
say that Mr. Charles Glenney fulfils all these func- 
tions and several others (when he isn't finding 
nuggets along with the comic Irishman) without 
turning a hair? A new actress—from Australia, 
I understand—Miss Hilda Spong, makes a good 
impression as the heroine, serving out beer to the 
rowdy miners of Coolgardie with the native dignity 
of the lady among the rabble rout of Comus. Note 
that wherever the scenes of this melodrama are 
laid, at Coolgardie or Perth, there is always 4 
gracious lady serving out beer in the background. 
Didn’t I say the syndicate knew what they were 
about ? 

You have a very different sort of melodrama 
in Two Little Vagabonds at the Princess’s—an 
adaptation by Messrs. G. R. Sims and Arthur Shirley 
of Les Deux Gosses, by M. Pierre Decourcelle. There 
could not be a better theme for drama or (as Mark 
Twain has shown us) for story of adventure than 
the devoted friendship of two scapegrace lads, and 
if Dick and Wally are not quite so good as Tom 
Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn, that is because their 
inventor is a Frenchman, and has somewhat too 
liberally sentimentalised them. But underneath 
their sentimental veneer, they are two boys, spending 
their time in dreaming of the good things they 
would like to eat, and the trades they would like 
to follow. Dick would like to be a carpenter, 
because the plane goes swish-swish, and the curly 
little shavings are so funny; Wally would prefer to 
be a blacksmith, because he could see so many faces 
in the fire. Wally is consumptive, and Dick fights his 
battles for him, and even steals purses to buy him 
cod-liver oil. One of the purses is stolen from 
Dick’s long-lost mother, and thereby hangs the tale 
of the melodrama. For in the first act Dick’s papa, 
a moody, jealous, altogether absurd gentleman, ha 
conceived the ingenious plan of revenging himself 
on Dick’s mamma (whom he suspected, wrongly, of 
course, of infidelity) by giving Dick away to 8 
burglar. When, in after years, Dick’s papa, repent- 
ant, wished to recover his child from the burglar, 
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Dick had run away, and it is Wally who is palmed 
off as Dick. Ludicrous as the donnée is it leads to 
some genuinely pathetic scenes when the mother 
discovers the trick that has been practised on her, 
and still more when Wally, after tasting the luxury 
of a mother’s love, finds that he has all the time 
been usurping the place of his friend Dick. In the 
end he gives up his life for Dick's, and I, for one, 
am sorry that he could not have been spared. He 
is delightfully played—played as a real boy and not 
as a stage girl-boy—by Miss Sydney Fairbrother; 
and Miss Kate Tyndall's Dick is very pleasant too, 
though not so triumphantly boyish. It is an agree- 
able surprise to find so much genuine observation 
and simple human nature in a melodrama. There 
is only one concession to “sensation,” and as that 
offers you a capital escape from a thieves’ den and a 
thrilling adventure in a canal lock (with real water 
to drown the villain in) I have no fault to find. 
Looking at this play, with its stories of lost 
children and its “ recognition” scenes, I am more 
than ever convinced that our modern melodramas 
are the true descendants of Greek tragedy. Call 
the jealous husband of Two Little Vagabonds a 
king, and the burglars shepherds; let Dick become 
Orestes, and Wally Electra; substitute a moralising 
chorus for Mr. Sims’s cockney fun; and let the 
villain be devoured by a monster sent by the 
angry gods instead of being drowned in the lock— 
and lo! the Princess’s has been turned into the 
theatre of Dionysus. The scene in which Dick 
recognises his home is, indeed, an exact reproduc- 
tion of one of the very cases of dvayvwpicis which 
Aristotle discussed (Poetics: C. 16)—“ the discovery 
occasioned by memory; as when some recollection 
is excited by a particular object. Thus, in the 
Cyprians of Dicsogenes, a discovery is produced 
by tears shed at the sight of a picture.” It is the 
sight of a picture which leads to the discovery of 
Dick’s parentage. And so Les Deux Gosses of 
M. Pierre Decourcelle is only the Cyprians of 
Dicseogenes rewritten. A. B. W. 








ON THE VOLGA, 





HE Englishman of to-day can only feebly 
imagine what a country owes to its rivers. 

We love our Thames and Mersey, have even a 
sneaking affection for the smells of the Clyde and 
the muddy expanses of the Humber; but England 
can be pictured without any great river system. 
No one could picture Russia without the Volga. 
The Volga made Russia, and is even yet the great 
artery of national life. The physical conditions to 
which it owed its importance as one of the great 
routes of primitive trade, and then as the line of 
conquest of the Slavic princes, still give it the 
importance of a real seaboard. Even in this day 
of rapid railway extension it remains the grand 
road through vast tracts of unbroken country, the 
road by which the fertile South sends her corn in 
exchange for the no less necessary timber of the 
North. This predominance cannot last. In the 
economy of the modern state the watercourse, unless 
it tap a country rich in minerals, is quickly sup- 
planted by the iron road. The empire of the Tsars 
only seems to be, but is not, an exception to the 
history of Western social evolution. At last she is 
awaking, rapidly and unmistakably, from her long 
Middle Age. A new South is rising over the coal 
and iron basins of Donetz and Ekaterinburg; a new 
North, living in cities, labouring in factories, im- 
pelled by steam and electricity, fills the old-time 
Muscovite with foreboding of some terrific and 
incalculable change. Even the Volga has its crop 
of factories, and its steamers of the American type; 
its historic cities—Tver, Yaroslav, Kostroma, Nijni 
Novgorod, Kazan—which rose from the wreckage 





of the Tartar invasion as it became again the line 
of national expansion and colonisation, find them- 
selves threatened to-day by a foe more insidious, a 
domination more overwhelming. For the most part, 
however, the drama of industrial revolution will be 
worked out on another stage; and for long enough 
the great river will remain to the student of the 
old Russia, the Russia of the mujik, an unequalled 
line of observation. 

Stand on the bluffs which slope up from the 
broad sandy foreshore to any of the large towns 
from Rybinsk to Nijni Novgorod. What a sense of 
space one gets in a typical Russian landscape! The 
heavens seem to dilate under the bright sunshine ; 
breezes, fresh with the breath of Northern ice, carry 
a flotilla of bellying clouds along an immense 
horizon. The stillness and silence, a silence too 
serene to be oppressive, brooding over the whole 
prospect, enhance this illusion of vastness. Outside 
the town, save for an occasional flight of wild-fowl, 
there is no sign of life. Harvest is over; and in 
many of the villages old men, women, and children 
are left alone for the long winter days, while the 
grown men get work in the nearest factory town. 
Another note of social change! Below, the broad 
stream takes its way, smooth and strong, dotted 
here and there with strings of wooden barges—real 
floating villages some of them—rafts of uncut logs, 
and now and then a village ferry boat. For miles 
on one bank extend dark forests of fir, pine, and 
birch. On the other, the ridge is capped by a suc- 
cession of hamlets, a dozen wooden huts to each, 
with a windmill or a church set on every higher 
point. Behind us lies the town, wooden from end 
to end with the poor exception of the tower of the 
fire-watchmen—a sort of stone sermon on the plague 
which they call here the red rooster. The colourist 
will remark how wonderfully the white walls, green 
or blue roofs, and blue or gilded cupolas of the 
churches befit this pure and tranquil scene. A 
score of little droshkies lie in wait for the invisible 
wayfarer, the big bundle of dry goods which 
answers to the cry of “istvoschik” slumbering 
serenely at the tail of his gallant little pony—pride 
of poverty-stricken Slavia. An unkempt mujik in 
inverted sheepskin crosses the dusty cobbled 
expanse which is the town’s main street; and a 
group of what may or may not be women, on some 
pilgrimage of labour or perhaps of piety, passes 
down to the steamboat pier. Down there the 
human ant-colony is busy loading and unloading for 
the new factory hard by. A score of labourers, 
meagre, ragged, bare-chested to the keen wind, or 
with no better protection than a red cotton shirt, 
run up and down the gangway bearing huge bales 
and packages with indescribable verve and earnest- 
ness. No resting, no shirking in this brute toil. Ah! 
country of the seared face and virgin heart: what 
centuries of penury and slave-service have taught 
this utter devotion to the meanest task! What 
tragedies, harder than Job’s, pass daily within these 
millions of wooden cabins or under this coldly 
smiling sky! What unutterable pathos sobs itself 
out in the low chant of the Volga gangsmen. It 
is the vesper hymn of the temple of eternal labour, 
and not less acceptable, one would think, to the good 
God who knows best, because it goes up to heaven 
without the mediation of gilded saints and priests 
to whom gold and saintliness are almost equally 
foreign. We English know it more familiarly in 
the pages of Tolstoi, the marvellous artist—this 
gospel of salvation by hand-work. But Tolstoi 
had it from a village mason, who again had 
it with his blood straight from the heart of the 
Russian earth and Russian history. For this is 
the great unknown quantity men cali Russia—an 
immeasurable patience, an immeasurable industry, 
an immeasurable devotion. Some day a prophet 
will come along and touch it into intelligent self- 
consciousness ; what will happen then who can tell ? 
But it will be good to live in that day of resurrec- 
tion. P. 
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RUSSIA AND CONSTANTINOPLE. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, Sept. 26th. 

HE question of Constantinople is not so simple a 

one as many speakers and writers in England 
seem to imagine. It concerns other Powers beside 
Russia and England. If England had the power to 
give it, it would indeed be a bribe which Russia 
could not decline, and the Sultan would disappear 
from the scene; but the most that England could do 
would be to assure Russia that she would not make 
the occupation of Constantinople a ground of war. 
This would leave Russia just as far from Con- 
stantinople as she is to-day. She has to consider her 
relations with the other Powers of Europe. There is 
no reason to believe that even the French Alliance 
would stand the strain of the capture of Constanti- 
nople by Russia. It isprobably the fear of this which 
makes it the fundamental principle of French policy 
that the integrity of the Ottoman Empire must 
not be disturbed or even discussed. It would be 
& very awkward subject for Russia and France 
to discuss at the present time, for there is nothing 
which Russia could offer to France as an equivalent. 
France would like Syria, but the Holy City is the 
one thing that no Czar would dare to turn over 
to a Roman Catholic Power. Constantinople would 
make Russia a Mediterranean Power, and, en- 
trenched behind the Dardanelles, she would soon 
be more influential there than France. Just now 
they are in alliance, but every French statesman 
knows that such alliances are transient and that 
Russia may some day be allied with her enemies, 
when her command of the Mediterranean would 
be fatal to France. She has quite as much reason 
as England for wishing to keep Russia out of 
Constantinople, and probably more. 

The same difficulty exists in the case of Austria. 
She would resist the occupation of Constantinople 
by Russia with all her force—even at the cost of a 
European war—for it would be the end of her 
existence as a Great Power. Constantinople would 
carry with it Bulgaria and all the Southern Slavs. 
Austria knows too well that the offer of Macedonia 
in exchange would be illusory. She could not hold 
it with Russia in possession of Bulgaria; and so 
Austria is afraid even to discuss the question of the 
Ottoman Empire. Russia cannot take Constanti- 
nople, even with the full consent of England, in the 
face of this universal opposition on the Continent. 
Her policy is to wait until she is in a position in 
connection with a great European war to make her 
own terms. So far as Turkey is concerned, Russia, 
with her present Black Sea fleet, could occupy the 
city any day; but she will not do it, whatever may 
happen here. Nor does she wish to occupy it in 
alliance with the other Powers, for such an occupa- 
tion would lead to arrangements which would put 
off indefinitely the capture of the city by Russia. 
No man knows this better than Lord Salisbury, and 
Iam sure that he has made no proposition to the 
Czar based upon the idea of bribing him by the gift 
of Constantinople. 

I cannot say that I am altogether sorry that 
such a proposition is impossible. I have no desire 
to reward Russia for her complicity in the destruc- 
tion of a Christian nation. All the world knows, 
from official documents, that these awful crimes 
have been committed under the direct protection of 
Russia. Prince Lobanoff was as guilty as the 
Sultan, perhaps more so, for the Sultan may possibly 
have believed that he was serving God and the 
Prophet. Russia sacrificed the Armenians to her 
own ambition. Justice seems to demand that she 
should suffer for it, as well as Turkey. 

It seems clear to me that unless England is ready 
to declare war with Turkey and run the risk of 
having to fight half Europe, the only thing to be 
hoped for is some agreement among the Powers to 
depore, or limit the power of, the Sultan. I see no 


probability of any such agreement for the reasons 
already stated. 


It would be necessary to bring the 








fleets to Constantinople, and this Russia does not 
approve. I fear that we must wait until public 
opinion on the Continent forces the Governments to 
such action. There is no immediate prospect of 
this, and in all probability nothing will be done, 
and complications will inevitably arise which will 
lead to a European war. 

At the same time, I rejoice to see the outbreak 
of righteous indignation in England. It is an 
evidence that the English conscience is not altogether 
hardened. It is a protest to the world against crime 
and injustice, and it will have its influence on events, 
even if the Government does not see its way clear to 
declare war. One thing, I think, the Government 
might do. It might withdraw its Ambassador and 
break off relations with Turkey, thus leaving all 
responsibility for events here upon the other Powers, 
confining itself simply to the protection of English 
subjects and English property. This would not 
move the Sultan, who would probably be glad 
never to see our English Ambassador again, but it 
might impress the other Powers with a sense of 
their responsibility, and would be some relief to 
the feelings of Englishmen. 

Should England declare war with Turkey and 
not attempt to force the Dardanelles, I do not 
think that any other Power would go to war with 
her in defence of Turkey, nor would any harm result 
to the Christians in Turkey, who would be under 
the protection of the other Powers as much as they 
are now. England could seize the open seaports 
and give the people in Arabia a chance to throw off 
their allegiance and set up a true Caliph in Mecca; 
but I am perfectly certain that England will 
not take this step, so there is no advantage in 
discussing it. 

The situation here is unchanged. On the surface 
there is quiet, and there are more people in the 
streets; but the terror and despair of the Armenians, 
the lawless brutality of the Turks, and the persecu- 
tion of the people by the Government continue 
unabated. The news from the interior is more 
alarming. The number of Armenians massacred at 
Eguin was a thousand, and their houses were burned. 
Several villages also were destroyed in the vicinity. 
It does not appear that there was any provocation 
on the part of the Armenians. Massacres are 
threatened in other places. 








OCTOBER. 
NCE more, O Earth, thy golden locks are 
sheared, 

And thy fair face full soberly is set 
To dree thy dread inevitable weird: 

Autumn’s stern discipline of cold and wet. 
Yet, gentle mother, look not so afear’d 

As one weighed down with burden of a debt. 

Is it that thou in some lone place hast met 
Winter with hollow eyes and icy beard? 


Shed once more, Ceres, that maternal smile 
Which lately gladdened all thy children dear. 

Are dance and song no longer worth the while 
Because Proserpina’s no longer here ? 

O, strong Earth-mother, help us to beguile 
At least with show of mirth the waning year. 


ALICE LAW. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Procvut Este PRoFANI!—A LETTER FROM TROY. 


M* DEAR MR. EDITOR,—It has always been 
LY held allowable to borrow a leaf from an 
enemy’s book: and although this may not be the 
happiest moment for praising Pope Leo the Thir- 
teenth, who so recently declined to admit the 
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yalidity of the Anglican Orders, there are points in 
his fatherly policy on which (in my poor opinion) 
our spiritual instructors in this country might 
profitably direct their attention. And I refer par- 
ticularly to His Holiness’s vigilant repression of all 
Secret Societies and Brotherhoods. The motive may 
be sought in jealousy for his own pretensions: the 
result, I make bold to say, will be found in the 
public benefit. And apart from all injury to the 
discipline of faith, I am confident that the robust 
conscience of Englishmen needs little incentive to 
make short work of institutions at once clandestine 
and inimical to the peaceful but sacred interests of 
the nursery, the hearth, and the tea-urn, 


To us, in Troy, the whole question of Secret 
Societies has (in the words of our excellent parish 
derk ‘‘suddenly assumed an acute and burning 
complexion” in consequence of a suit at the 
Tregarrick Assizes. The action, Cox v. Prettyman, 
was for damages for Breach of Promise of Marriage ; 
and plaintiff and defendant are natives and 
parishioners of Troy, and attend the same place 
of worship. The plaintiff earns her living as a dress- 
maker's assistant ; the defendant follows the trade 
of a watchmaker, and opened a shop of his own but 
a few months before he approached Miss Cox with 
proposals of marriage. I may mention that some 
kind of counter-claim was put in “for goods 
delivered ”; the goods in question being a musical- 
box and sundry small articles for parlour amuse- 
ment, such as a solitaire tray, two packs of cards, 
a race game, and so forth. But the defendant did 
not allege that these had been sent or accepted as 
whole or partial quittance of his contract to marry. 
Miss Cox asked the jury for £150. 


Her evidence was given in quiet but resolute 
tone, and for some time disclosed no sensational 
features. The circumstances differed in no impor- 
tant respect from those which ordinarily attend 
the fiancailles of respectable young people; and 
for two years the courtship ran an even course, 
though (as she asserted) conducted with steadily 
declining fervour on the part of Mr. Prettyman: 
“that is to say,” she explained, “he was friendly 
and kind enough when we met: but ’twasn’t often 
enough to be called courting.” Of late, though 
living in the same town, she had only seen him 
on Sundays; and even then he would be occupied 
almost all the day and evening with Services, 
Sunday-School, Prayer-meeting, and Occasional Ad- 
dresses. At length she taxed him with indifference, 
and finding his excuses unsatisfactory, was per- 
suaded by her friends to bring the present action. 
She liked the man well enough: but after the 
first few months “his heart wasn’t in it. He 
didn’t do any proper courting.” 

Defendant's counsel (a young man) attempted in 
tross-examination to lead Miss Cox to reveal herself 
aan exacting young woman. 

“Do you say that at length you came to see 
nothing of defendant during the week ?” 

“Only through the shop window, with a 
magnifyin’-glass screwed up in his eye, as I went 
by to work. I don’t call that——” 

“Waita moment. He never paid you a visit, or 
took you for a walk, say, on Saturday evenings, 
after shop hours ?” 

“Only the first year. After that he became a 
Freemason, and Saturday was lodge-night.” 

“Well, then, on Wednesdays? That is early- 
Closing day, I believe.” 

“Yes, he used to come Wednesdays, till he 
Was made a Forester. The Foresters meet every 
Wednesday evening.” 

“Mondays, then, or Tuesdays? We haven't yet 
ethausted the week, Miss Cox.” 

“No, sir. Mondays, he was a Rechabite and went 
totent. Tuesdays, he was an Oddfellow * 

Counsel : “ Gently, gently ! On Mondays, you say, 
® was a Rechabite and went to tent. What is a 

echabite? And what does he do in a tent?” 








Plaintiff (dissolving in tears): “ Ah, sir, if I only 
knew!” 

Here the judge interposed. <A Rechabite, he 
believed, went to a tent, or habitation, for the 
purpose (among others) of abstaining from alcoholic 
drinks. 

Plaintiff (briskly): “ But, my lord, you can't call 
that proper courting!” 

Defendant’s counsel had taken this opportunity 
to resume his seat. But counsel for the plaintiff 
rose, with a smile, to re-examine. 

“ Thursdays ?” he murmured. 

“Thursday evenings, sir, Mr. Prettyman was a 
Druid.” 

“T think we have only to account for Fridays,” 
said his lordship, after consulting his notes. 

“On Fridays, my lord, Mr, Prettyman was an 
Ancient Buffalo.” - 

“What is an Ancient Buffalo?” 

“T don’t know, my lord; except that it was the 
last straw.” 


“The question for the jury to determine,” 
said his lordship, a little later, “is whether an 
affianced young woman, as such, has a right to 
expect from her betrothed such attentions as may 
be reasonably taken as earnest of his desire to meet 
and fulfil his contract within a reasonable time. 
In the present case, the fact that the contract was 
made does not stand in doubt. It stands open to 
doubt, I should say, whether a man who is at once a 
Freemason, a Rechabite, an Oddfellow, a Forester, 
a Druid, and an Ancient Buffalo has not to some 
extent disqualified himself for that willing exchange 
of confidence which is the surest guarantee of lasting 
happiness between man and wife. But we have to 
consider the defendant's intention in the matter. 
Can the present of a musical-box be considered an 
act of genuine courtship on the part of a person so 
deeply preoccupied? . . .” 

The box had been handed up to his lordship in 
the course of evidence, and now rested on the desk 
in front of him. He tapped it meditatively while 
he cleared his throat for the next sentence. There 
was a sharp click, a whirring of wheels, and the 
machine burst triumphantly into the Conspirators’ 
Chorus from La Fille de Madame Angot ! 

Verdict for the plaintiff for the full amount. 








REVIEWS. 
THE CENTENARY BURNS. 


Tue Porrry oF Rosert Burns. Edited by William 
Ernest Henley and Thomas F. Henderson. Volume II. 
Edinburgh: T. C. and E. C. Jack. 

GOOD old Scots father tersely described his pro- 

digal son as “Jist a drucken beast.” And this, or 
nearly this, was the opinion held of Robert Burns 
rather more than a century ago by his fellow- 
townsmen. What a change these hundred years have 
brought about! The pendulum which swung so 
cruelly one way has travelled as far in the opposite 
direction. One must ever insist that the golden 
rule in Burns criticism is: Leave moral questions 
alone; let us have the best attainable text and 
the completest information about the poems, 
the circumstances under which they were com- 
posed, and the people mentioned in them. The 
edition before us gives everything necessary 
or desirable very fully—and it stops there. 

The first volume was good, but this is much 

better, and that for two reasons: the editors 

have attained more perfect mastery of their 
material, and dealing here with the posthumous 
pieces, they had more ground whereon to work. 

The poems published in Burns's lifetime had, of 

course, the advantage of his personal supervision, 

and the text must be accepted as final. But 
much was left in MS., and various MS. copies 
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of the same piece frequently differ among them- 
selves, so that approximate correctness alone is 
possible. The text here given is a distinct advance 
on anything yet known. The editors have hunted 
far and near after MSS.; they have collated with 
great industry and great judgment, and they give 
in detail the exact authority, not only for each 
text, but for every different reading. Here are 
examples. In the “Poet's Welcome” (happily de- 
scribed as “this generous and delightful address’’) 
the second line of stanza 4 has hitherto been given— 


“ My funny toil is now a’ tint,” 


which suits neither what comes before nor after. The 
editors show, on the authority of three MSS., that now 
ought to be no, which, together with the substitu- 
tion (on the same authority) of tho’ for sin’, brings 
the two lines into harmony with the rest, and 
makes sense out of nonsense. Again, in “The 
Jolly Beggars” (p. 10)— 


“ Wha us‘d fo trystes an’ fairs to driddle,” 


to is substituted for at with the best possible results. 
Also in “The Twa Herds,” the ordinary grey nick- 
quill is proved a mistake for grey-neck still, to wit, 
a doubtful or lukewarm person—an ingenious emen- 
dation supported by an admirable conclusive note. 

One turns to the marginal rendering. A diffi- 
culty forthwith appears. A Scots word may very 
well be translated by one English word in this 
passage and yet require a very different English 
word in that of another. Also Scots was at and 
before Burns’s time rather colloquial and familiar 
than written or literary ; so the exact connotation 
of many terms is uncertain, and to render them 
accurately is a nice matter. Take the first line of 
“ The Jolly Beggars "— 


“When lyart leaves bestrew the yird.” 


“ Lyart leaves” obviously means “ withered leaves.” 
Yes; but “lyart” is applied to hair, and “lyart locks” 
equals “hoary locks.” Marginal translations ought 
to render the word with single reference to the 
passage in hand, because their only purpose is to 
aid the reader thereof; so the editors rightly put 
“withered” here and not “hoary.” In the same 
line “yird” is for a like reason better turned 
“ground” than “earth.” The brief and excellent 
philological note explaining— 


“ Now gawkies, tawpies, gowks and fools” 


in the “ Lament for William Creech ” shows how the 
other translator's stumbling-block is got over. The 
bibliographical notes discuss all previous editions of 
any textual importance. Currie’s sins of omission and 
commission are pointed out accurately enough, but the 
editors are too hard on the amiable doctor. Burns's 
early editors were given to apologies for troubling 
the polite world with the poems of this provincial 
and by no means respectable exciseman, but really 
(they ventured to remark) he had many merits, and 
often wrote quite moral pieces. Thus, if a poem 
savoured of the improper, there was the strongest 
temptation to mutilate or omit; and no one then 
thought that the correct text of this peasant-poet 
was a thing to be eagerly sought after. Currie thus 
laboured under great disadvantage. In truth, he 
was blamed for including too much. 

The diligence of the editors has unearthed a quite 
considerable number of poems never before published, 
whereof two are of special note. One is “ A Mauchline 
Wedding,” a fragment touched with genuine in- 
spiration ; it is from the Lochryan MSS., and of its 
authenticity there cannot be the smallest doubt. 
The other (communicated by Lord Rosebery) is a 
sort of mock-heroic ballad on “Grim Grizzel.” 
Though “it is racy, rank even, of the rustic earth,” 
it is very droll, and exhibits Burns “by no means 
at his worst.” 

The inclusion of some inferior or too broad pieces 
opens up an interesting question. Burns more than 


once regretted much he had written, and desired 





that it should be suppressed ; but then Burns was 
man of many moods, and in some of them he wonlq 
assuredly have “written off ” “The Jolly Beggars” oy 
the “ Reply to a Trimming Epistle,” so that a chance 
utterance must go for nothing. Again, when Robiy 
is entirely respectable he is often entirely dull ; the 
points of view of art and morals are not quite 
identical. And his wishes come rather late in the 
day—* The gods themselves cannot recall theiy 
gifts”; what he had written he had written; jt 
must of necessity be sought for and published 
whether good or bad, pure or rough. True, half 
might be thrown away with little loss. This is, 
strong argument for selections so choicely picked as 
to be all pure gold; but if you put forth a complete 
edition your plain duty is to make it complete. 

Burns did not write for money. Has the im. 
portance of this simple fact and its influence on his 
verse been justly estimated? With proper manage. 
ment his lines would have sold very well, and 
brought him a good income. Contemporary his. 
torians, as Robertson, earlier poets, as Pope, made 
great sums; and had Burns found a publisher pre. 
pared to push and yet deal honestly with hin, 
he might have made a comfortable income from 
his pen; but the literary agent was not yet in 
the land. Burns would have nothing to do 
with suggestions of profit, and so he was the 
last sacer vates, the minstrel who sang merely 
because the god moved him. There was no cash- 
nexus between him and the Muse, otherwise he 
would never have written so well, otherwise he 
would never have written so badly. Poets who are 
paid by the line don’t give themselves away on 
inn windows and the fly-leaves of books. They 
are careful of their reputation; they are thrifty 
with their inspiration. They neither fly nor 
crawl; they jog steadily along, those souls of dun 
colour “che visser senza infamia e senza lodo”! 
Not of such was Burns. His delight was as the 
birds in singing; he cared as little as the bird for 
the note’s effect. He gave away the MS. of “The 
Jolly Beggars,” kept no copy, and some years after- 
wards remembered not how it ran. 

There is scarce space left to touch on what is, 
perhaps, the chief merit of this edition—to wit, the 
notes, or rather dissertations, on the rhythms and 
histories of the chief poems. The twenty odd pages 
devoted to “The Jolly Beggars,’ which among 
much else traces the “ vagrom man” through many 
ages in various literatures, is a delightful morsel of 
uncommon material dished up in perfection. 





. THE JEWS DISPERSED. 

HIsTORY OF THE JEWISH NATION AFTER THE DESTRUC 
TION OF JERUSALEM UNDER Titus. By the Ret. 
Alfred Edersheim, M.A., D.D., Ph.D., sometime Grinfield 
Lecturer in the Septuagint in the University of Oxford. 
Revised by the Rev. Henry A. White, M.A., Fellow of 
New College, Oxford. With a Preface by the Rev. 
William Sanday, D.D., LL.D., Margaret Professor of 
Divinity and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Londo, 
New York, and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co. 


Just forty years ago the late Dr. Edersheim, thet 
about thirty years of age and a minister of the 
Free Church of Scotland in active work, published 
a history of the Jewish nation. A second edition 
of the work was quickly called for, but this appears 
to have satisfied the demand during the author’ 
lifetime. The third edition now lies before us. It 
is published with the warm approval of Cano2 
Sanday, who contributes a graceful preface, and 
under the competent editorship of Mr. White. Th¢ 
editor has embodied in his new edition the mature! 
judgment and riper learning of the author so far 4 
these had found expression in his later works; bé 
has also in many cases excised or re-written par® 
graphs to bring the narrative into harmony with 
recent research. Such variations from the origi? 

are indicated—in all important cases—by enclosi08 
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the passages thus modified in square brackets. Mr. 
White appears to have discharged his task with 
sound judgment and in good taste. 

The re-publication of his work in the manner 
which we have just described is a great tribute to 
the repute snjoyed by Dr. Edersheim. At the same 
time it furnishes a painful illustration of the back- 
wardness of historical research in this particular 
feld. For it must be frankly stated here that Dr. 
Edersheim’s history is based on a thoroughly un- 
critical use of the sources: this almost entirely 
destroys its value in some parts, and detracts from it 
inall. In view of this, the only justification for the 
re-issue of the work must be found in the melancholy 
fact that real criticism of these sources has scarcely 
yet begun. For much of the period between Ezra 
and the Destruction of Jerusalem, to which Dr. 
Edersheim devotes two chapters (I. and V.), 
Josephus is practically the sole authority. But to 
accept whatever he relates because no other 
witness has survived to check him is uncritical: 
the result is not history. Yet this is virtually 
what Dr. Edersheim, in common with most 
other historians of the period, has done: at most 
an incident more than usually marvellous is omitted 
or recorded with scepticism. It is remarkable that 
while the Old Testament sources for the earlier 
history have long been subjected to drastic criticism, 
sound critical treatment of the sources of the later 
history has hardly begun, although a recent essay 
by Dr. Willrich, of Gittingen, is a welcome sign of 
better things. Dr. Edersheim is equally credulous 
in his use of the sources for the period which formed 
the immediate subject of his work. We can hardly 
blame the editor for contenting himself with the 
addition of sceptical notes (see, e.g., pp. 87, 112, 114, 
205, 217f); still, we could have spared his apology 
(p. 165) for this mode of writing history ; for it is the 
historian’s first duty to “attempt to separate solid 
fact from poetic legend.” 

The most interesting and, perhaps, most per- 
manently valuable chapters are those which deal 
with the social life and theology of the Jews. But 
here again the historical method is not sound. The 
main sources, which consist of the Talmud and other 
early Halachic and Midrashic sources, have a common 
character. They record the legal judgments, the 
casuistical rules, the moral sayings and parables, 
the historical reminiscences of Rabbis between the 
first and fifth centuries A.D. All this matter, 
before being committed to writing, passed through 
an oral stage; much of it, no doubt, in virtue of 
the severe methods of tradition in the Rabbinical 
schools, without suffering seriously in respect of 
accuracy. But the sifting of this material is the 
historian’s great task. Manifestly one of the first 
preliminaries to a truly historical use of it is sharply 
to distinguish what is attributed to the earlier from 
what is attributed to the later generations of Rabbis, 
and the testimony of the Palestinian from that of 
the Babylonian Doctors. This has only quite re- 
cently been attempted. It does not underlie Dr. 
Edersheim’s treatment. The account which he gives 
of the social life, the institutions and theology of the 
Jews is derived from blending the evidence of wit- 
hesses separated from one another by centuries, and 
inhabitants “of two countries subject to different 
Political and social conditions. 

We have said enough of the shortcomings of 
this work: they are largely explained by the time 
at which it appeared, but in the interests of his- 
torical progress they ought not to be concealed. 
References to the sources are numerous, and these 
tender the book far more valuable than the transla- 
tion of Greetz’s history, which is almost the only 
Other treatment available for the English reader. 
‘he references supplied by the editor to recent 
literature are very welcome, and we have noticed 

ut few important omissions; but attention might 
With advantage have been directed to the recent 
&ccounts of Jewish religion by Mr. Montefiore and 

t. Schechter: these give a brighter view of it than 





Dr. Edersheim and Christian writers generally have 
presented. 

The book is excellently printed in good type, and 
misprints appear to be few: but on p. 276 the 
reference in n. 6 should be 236 (and not 436), and 
the date 118 A.D. on p. 181 is an obvious error. 





THE INTELLIGENT FOREIGNER. 


THE ENGLAND OF To-Day. From the Portuguese of Oliveira 
a Translated by C. J. Willdey. London: George 
Aven, 

Tuis is the first of a series of volumes, edited by Mr. 

Joseph Jacobs, in which we are to be enabled to see 

ourselves “As Others See Us.” Mr. Jacobs, im- 

pressed by the obvious perplexity with which the 

Englishman is filled on discovering every now and 

then how cordially he is disliked, has conceived the 

amiable idea of bringing home to him in this fashion 
the particular defects of character to which his 
unpopularity is due. “ England has only recently 
learnt,” he says in his brief introduction, “ how she 
is regarded abroad, and the revelation was a start- 
ling one. Her very ignorance was her danger. 

Here, then, was an opportunity for doing a work of 

even national importance.” And Mr. Jacobs has set 

himself forthwith to do it. 

Unfortunately he has made but a poor beginning. 
“The Englishman is in a chronic state of being 
startled,” Sefior Oliveira Martins tells us; “ Oh, 
pronounced thus: A-oo, slowly and dreamily, is a 
constant interjection.” Whatever his normal habit of 
mind, the English reader may well be in a “ chronic 
condition of being startled” during his perusal of 
Sefior Martins’s pages, and if he has resort to “Oh, 
pronounced thus: A-oo, slowly and dreainily,” at 
all, it should certainly be a “constant interjection.” 
He might well say “ A-oo!” for instance on learning 
that the Duke of Wellington is “ exposed naked, and 
of the size of a rhinoceros, in the attitude of Alcides, 
brandishing a kitchen-knife, at the entrance to Hyde 
Park”; or that the statue of the Duke of York is pro- 
vided with a parasol; or that every English actress 
has to be a dancer because there is no piece here with- 
out intermingled dance and dialogue; or that there 
is no middle-class in England; or that Edison is 
typically English, as are also the Salvation Army 
and Turner's “ unbalanced and unrestrained imagina- 
tion” ; or that an Englishman’s eyes are “ fixed and 
shining like those of a cat.” 

These queer blunders and misconceptions are 
characteristic of the whole book, and there is no 
charm or brightness in the style to redeem them. 
Many of the purely descriptive passages indeed are 
curiosities of incongruous and extravagant metaphor. 
Having concluded chapter ii. with a description of 
London, first as the “ congested heart,” and then, in 
the same sentence, as the “ great wen” of England, 
“the swelling, the abscess, and the cancer,” he 
proceeds in the opening paragraph of chapter iii. to 
indulge his gift of rhetoric still further. The heart 
of London “ opens to the public,” he exclaims, “ with 
the sensation that one is entering the belly of the 
great monster of the world”! Anxious in another 
chapter to bring home to the reader’s mind a picture 
of the bookmakers within the enclosure at Ascot, he 
describes them as looking “like wild beasts deprived 
of their young.” And here, finally, is another ex- 
ample of his graphic powers, chosen from a score 
that call for quotation; passing through Hyde 
Park on Sunday, observing the preachers and their 
audiences, he sees “ three lank individuals like pine- 
trees, tall, with red hair and skin, and with long 
black overcoats falling from their shoulders, singing 
psalms.” 

Of course, the whole book is not unrelieved non- 
sense. M. Martins has his lucid intervals. In one 
place he even comes near to perpetrating a witticism. 
He has been speaking of the advertisements :— 


In the stations they are a delirium. They paint omnibuses 
with them, They line carriages with them. They put them 


o_o 
so —— me 
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above the roofs of houses in great letters of gold hanging up for 
the wind to shake. They are the English Molian harps.” 


His reflections on English political life may also be 
quoted ;— 


“On the Continent political action is always subordinated to 
theoretical ideas or to the point of honour ; here it is a contest 
and a game of the character essential to athletic games. .. . 
Two boxing champions slit up each other’s faces, but there is no 
enmity on this account. Similarly in polities the greatest insults 
are admitted to be fair warfare. The point of honour does not 
arise where there are no social instincts. Thus duelling is a 
thing unknown, and the greatest affronts are swallowed whole, 
or are decided in the publie courts.” 


Whereas on the Continent such customs would 


result in— 

“angry personal dislikes and antagonisms, or, what is worse 
still, a total want of respect. . . . Here, on the contrary, no 
one loses caste either by the affronts he gives or by those he 
takes. It is as in war; they do not change countenance, and 
the House applauds the strongest or the cleverest. Polities are 
the chief game.” 


In his introduction Mr. Jacobs explains that no 
attempt has been made to point out the errors 
in the books of this series. “It is just these,” he 
says, “that are instructive. But one can learn 
but little from the mistakes of the ignorant. Great 
care has been taken that the observers, whose 
reports we give in an English dress, shall be 
competent.” We cannot think that Mr. Jacobs 
has fulfilled this promise in his first volume. Sefor 
Oliveira Martins is too inaccurate an observer, 
too muddle-headed a critic, and, unless this trans- 
lation does him a serious injustice, too clumsy a 
writer, for the proper execution of the task he has 
undertaken ; and, further, he is so wholly lacking 
in urbanity and good manners that even those who 
will open his pages in the hope of finding caustic 
criticism therein—the Yankee, for instance, resentful 
of the airs of the Britisher; or the Anglo-Celt, ready 
to welcome anything that will help to take down the 
conceit of his big half-brother the Anglo-Saxon— 
will turn from many of them with disgust. We 
are thinking more especially, of Senor Martins’s 
description of English women on p. 53—a descrip- 
tion which no gentleman could have penned. Mr. 
Jacobs has hit upon a good idea in his series. Let 
us hope that the subsequent volumes will be at 
once more entertaining and more useful than “ The 
England of To-day.” 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 

L’Epucation PopuLAIRE DES ADULTES EN ANGLETERRE: 
NOTICES SUR LES PRINCIPALES INSTITUTIONS. Par 
des Membres de leurs Comités. Avee une Préface de 
M. F. Buisson. Paris: Hachette & Co. 


To get a connected view of our own institutions it 
is best to contemplate them from a little distance, 
and, if possible, through foreign eyes—at least, if 
the eyes be those of a trained and intelligent 
observer. That requisite, unfortunately, is often 
not realised; but it is fully realised in the cases 
of the editor and of the chief French contributor to 
the volume before us. Therefore, we strongly re- 
commend English readers to study these valuable 
notices of various English educational enterprises, 
recent in origin, and, for the most part, familiar in 
name, which have been written, primarily for 
the use of his own countrymen, by M. Buisson, 
lately Director of Elementary Education in France, 
and now the successor of the famous Henri Marion 
in the chair of Education at the Sorbonne. 
M. Buisson, it should be explained, was much more 
during his tenure of office than an English per- 
manent official can well be. He was sometimes 
specially charged by the Education Minister of the 
day with the explanation and defence of important 
educational reforms; he has been a leading agent in 
recent developments of popular education in France; 
he has presided over the monumental “ Dictionnaire 





de la Pédagogie” (1887), has written many admir. 
able works on education, and is a speaker of ex. 
ceptional eloquence and a warm friend of England, 
We may well be proud that our educational insti. 
tutions have won the attention and commendatioy 
of so eminent a man. 

The writers of the notices are English men and 
women, nearly all of them engaged in working 
the institutions treated of. We have admirable 
accounts of the Birkbeck Institution: of the Uni. 
versity Extension movement in its actual working 
at Oldham and at Reading: of Toynbee Hall and 
two other University settlements, besides a paper 
on these institutions in general; of some of the 
London Polytechnics ; of the Home Reading Union 
and the Girls’ Letter Guild; of the working of Free 
Libraries, and of other modern devices for the 
higher education of the masses who begin in 
elementary schools. By way of introduction, some 
letters are given which were written to the Teinps 
by a young French educationist, M. Michel Chevalley, 
France, M. Chevaliey points out, has hardly got 
further than the wish for such a scheme as our 
University Extension. England has realised that 
it is insufficient. The desire for knowledge must 
be awakened before it can be satisfied, and different 
social strata must be opened up. The machinery 
for doing this is sketched by M. Chevalley, and de- 
scribed more fully in the body of the work. 

We cannot, of course, summarise here the excel- 
lent sketches (translated, by the way, as a labour 
of love by hardworking French teachers) which 
English experts have written for the book. We 
may commend to assailants of University Extension 
Mr. Sadler’s excellent account of it in the concrete 
at Oldham; his description of the lecture, of the 
subsequent discussion, of the travelling library 
and the examination: we may note his defence 
of the work against the charge of superficiality 
—the teaching, he shows, within its restricted 
limits is thorough, and the audience is put into 
the way of understanding how to use_ books, 
and brought into relation with the Universities 
in a way that is good for both: and we may call 
attention also to his account of its real effect in a 
workman’s household and of the budding historian 
it recently discovered, also in Oldham. We may also 
mention interesting accounts of University Hall and 
its offshoot, Marchmont Hall, and of the Bermondsey 
settlement—the latter the first description we have 
seen of that excellent enterprise; and of Free 
Libraries, by Mr. P. A. Barnett. This last ought 
to be of more use to some benighted Londoners 
than even to its French readers. The latter, at 
any rate, do not need to be convinced of the utility 
of such institutions. One defect we notice: there 
is only a very scanty and parenthetic mention of 
the stimulus given by Mr. Acland, when Minister, to 
the “continuation schools,” But these have yet to 
show the full fruits of his work. 

As M. Buisson remarks, the institutions described 
must serve in France rather as suggestions than as 
models for slavish imitation. We confess we do 
not think some of them are likely to be imitated 
across the Channel—fancy a French mother giving 
her daughter permission to write friendly letters 
once a week to factory girls !—but we sincerely 
hope that most of them may be. There is plenty 
of will, as M. Chevalley’s letters and the freely-given 
work of the translators indicate, to say nothing 
of the two educational congresses which led to the 
composition of this book. The fear is that the work 
may be weighed down by bureaucratic formalism, 
and that political and religious animosities may 
hamper it, as they have unfortunately been allow 
to hamper M. Buisson throughout the period of his 
Directorate. The spontaneity, however, which ™. 
Buisson desiderates appears to be present in ample 
measure among French educationists, State officials 
though they be. We can only express a cordial hope 
that it may find an outlet; and, meanwhile, we must 
strongly recommend this excellent volume to 
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those English men and women who are interested 
in the development of English education. If it were 
any use to do so, we should recommend it still more 
strongly to those who are not. 





FICTION. 


A Covert Inrriave. By Basil Thomson. London: William 
Heinemann. 

Tar Story or Maurice LESTRANGE, 
Omond. London: A. & C. Black. 

Tae Fearsome Istanp. By Albert Kinross. 
J. W. Arrowsmith. 

EMANUEL; OR, CHILDREN OF THE SorL. Translated from the 
Danish of Henrik Pontoppidan by Mrs. Edgar Lucas. 
Illustrated by Nelly Erichsen. London: J. M. Dent & Co. 


Mr. Basi THomson’s story, “A Court Intrigue,” 
is one of those fantastic mystifications which 
pleasantly beguile a reader when he has them in 
his hand, but which leave no permanent impression 
on his mind. The hero, taking a holiday in Brit- 
tany, on a bicycle—so the bicycle has at last found 
its way into romance !—loses his way, and stumbles 
into the grounds of an old chiteau of vast size, 
situated far from any village or railway station, 
deep in the heart of a wood. Here, instead of being 
received as an intruder, he is hailed as an expected 
guest, and, despite his protestations, welcomed as a 
traveller of importance. His surprise at the manner 
of his reception is increased when he discovers to 
what purpose the chateau is being put. It is the 
home of an exiled king and of his court. The king 
is dignified, melancholy, and urbane, as kings in 
exile ought to be, whilst his courtiers, male and 
female, represent all the varying shades of character 
and virtue commonly to be met with at courts. 
Intrigue is rife, and seems to centre in the person 
of the king’s Prime Minister, Count Briand by 
name. He has his adherents among chamberlains, 
physicians, and court ladies, and the visitor from 
outside discovers ere long that the only persons 
who are loyal to the king are those courtiers whose 
loyalty is tempered, or possibly inspired, by a 
manifest intellectual feebleness. Mr. Hatton, the 
hero of the bicycle and the book, knowing that he is 
being received under a mistake, is anxious to with- 
draw from the chAteau and its strange company, his 
auxiety being quickened by the fact that a con- 
spiracy against the king is manifestly in progress, 
But there are two reasons which keep him chained 
to the chAteau. The first is that his Majesty ab- 
solutely declines to let him go, and the second is 
that the king has a daughter who is as fair as a 
princess ought to be, and whose charms have made a 
decided impression upon the susceptible heart of the 
bicyclist. When he discovers that a desperate plot 
is on foot against the king which must, if it should 
Prove successful, affect the princess also, he deter- 
mines to remain and save her. From this point 
forward we are involved in a series of dangerous 
intrigues which only become intelligible when the 
final catastrophe is reached and the whole mystery 
explained. Of the nature of that catastrophe we 
thall say nothing, except that it leaves the reader in 
4 distinct state of amusement at his own credulity. 
“The Story of Maurice Lestrange” is a very 
Conscientious piece of work which may be com- 
mended from many different points of view. It 
fails in one matter only, but that is a matter of 
‘ome importance. As a novel of adventure it lacks 
eand rapidity of movement. From the historical 
Point of view it is undeniably interesting. The 
story is that of a French gentleman of Scotch 
«xtraction who visits his relatives in Scotland in the 
year 1764, and meets with many surprising adven- 
tures during his stay in the country. As a traveller 
rice Lestrange is admirable. He notes closely 


By G. W. T. 


Bristol : 


all the distinctive features of Scottish life, and 
ibes them with a great deal of care and a 
Yery considerable amount of picturesqueness, We 





see the old Edinburgh society of the last 
century brought to life again, and are reminded 
of its many quaint and striking features. Mr. 
Omond has evidently studied his subject care- 
fully, and as a mere record of travel in 
Scotland in the early days of George III. 
he has produced a book which is highly creditable 
to its author. But his account of the romantic 
adventures of his hero lacks the lifelikeness which 
is needed to impress the imagination of the reader. 
The plot is melodramatic and well-worn, and most 
of the characters are too shadowy to arouse interest 
in their fortunes. There are some adventures and 
some scenes in the book so well described that they 
afford ground for the belief that when Mr. Omond 
has acquired more fully the art of telling a story 
he may achieve a distinct success. In the present 
instance it is rather as a faithful and interesting 
picture of a life that has almost entirely disappeared 
than as a mere romance that “The Story of Maurice 
Lestrange” can be recommended to the attention of 
the public. 

Those who delight in a distinctly “creepy” story 
of the sensational kind will hardly fail to enjoy the 
little volume recently published by Mr. Arrowsmith, 
entitled “The Fearsome Island.” It is the story of 
the wondrous adventures of an English mariner in 
the days of Queen Elizabeth on an island inhabited 
by the daughter of a mighty magician who had 
bequeathed to her the secret of his spells, and in- 
vested her with powers which worthy Silas Fordred 
might well be excused for regarding as supernatural. 
The magician, as a matter of fact, seems to have 
known the secrets of photography, electricity, and 
steam three centuries before the world had mastered 
them. It is hardly surprising that the English sailor 
who found himself confronted by these unknown 
forces was overwhelmed with terror. He had ad- 
ditional reason to be afraid because of the terrible 
uses to which the magician’s daughter sought to put 
her unholy knowledge; and his story, as told by Mr. 
Kinross, is emphatically one to stir the blood and 
make the nerves tingle. 

Miss Nelly Erichsen, whose charming illustrations 
add so greatly to the interest of “ Emanuel; or, 
Children of the Soil,” has also supplied a preface, in 
which she tells us that the book may be regarded as 
a chapter in the evolution of the Danish peasant. 
It is, in fact, more from this point of view than 
as an ordinary work of fiction that Mr. Henrik 
Pontoppidan’s novel (admirably translated, by the 
way) appeals to the English reader. A pretty and 
tender idyll of innocent love, nevertheless, is related 
in its pages. The hero, Emanuel Hansted, is a 
dreamy, sensitive young clergyman, who recoils 
from the stifling luxury of his aristocratic home 
in Copenhagen, and cherishes vague yearnings for 
a simpler, more spiritual existence. Taking up his 
first curacy in a small rural parish remote from the 
capital, the dreamer fancies he has found his true 
vocation, and is absorbed in delight at the pastoral 
simplicity of this peasant community. But clouds 
quickly gather on the bright horizon. Poor Emanuel, 
guileless and single-hearted as a child, runs counter 
to his rector’s most cherished prejudices, and the 
parish is stirred to vehement discord by its par- 
tisanship. The curate’s Socialistic tendencies cul- 
minate in his betrothal to a young peasant-girl, 
a member of his congregation; and with this crown- 
ing blunder his career, as subordinate to the im- 
perious old pastor, comes to an abrupt close. The 
story has an unfinished air, due to the fact that 
it is not here brought to its actual conclusion. 
Miss Erichsen tells us that Pontoppidan wrote a 
sequel, which is not yet translated. But there is 
plenty of interest for the foreigner in this minute 
and masterly study of the Scandinavian peasantry 
—a study which is obviously correct in every 
detail. The social, political, religious, and domestic 
aspects of rural life in North Denmark are here 
sketched with keen and graphic observation, and 
the result is both picturesque and impressive. The 
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book is scarcely to be classified as a novel, but as 
a comedy of manners it possesses real value for 
the student. 


THE MAGAZINES, 


British party issues are just now dormant— 
which is, perhaps, fortunate, in view of the Euro- 
pean situation; South African and Venezuelan 
topics are for the moment exhausted, to the great 
relief of the reviewer; and so the political staples of 
the great reviews this month are the Eastern Ques- 
tion and, in a less degree, the prospect across the 
Atlantic. In the Nineteenth Century various aspects 
of the former are dealt with by Sir Wemyss Reid 
at the beginning of the number—‘* Why Russia 
Distrusts England "—and by five writers, including 
Mr. Gladstone, on “ The Massacres in Turkey,” at the 
end. Of Mr. Gladstone's article something is said 
in another column; as to the rest, Dr. Guinness Rogers 
recognises the share of THE SPEAKER in starting 
the present national protest, emphatically approves 
Lord Rosebery’s attitude, and, while no less em- 
phatically disclaiming any party object, urges an 
understanding with Russia; Lord Meath takes up 
the familiar position—the Sultan is an assassin, and 
the connivance of the Powers at his murders is dis- 
graceful, but there is no immediate remedy visible ; 
Mr. John Burns “cannot enthuse over the Ar- 
menian,” the Jew of the East, but insists, in plain 
and vigorous language, that England ought to 
initiate and lead a movement to overthrow Abdul 
Hamid ; while Professor Salmoné lays stress on the 
Young Turkish movement, and argues with much 
verisimilitude that the Turks themselves would 
depose the Sultan if only they were assured even 
of the neutrality of Europe. The rest of the number 
is exceptionally full and varied. A _ defence 
of biographical candour by Cardinal Manning's 
biographer is backed by a letter from Mr. Glad- 
stone. “Lord Randolph Churchill as an Official,” 
by Sir Algernon West, lays great stress on his busi- 
ness capacity, and gives a pleasant picture of him. 
Of other articles of the first rank we may note one 
by the late Sir Joseph Crowe on Fra Filippo Lippi; 
another by Mr. J. Theodore Bent, “On the Dervish 
Frontier ’’—the western coast of the Red Sea, which 
leaves as first impressions images of a coast made of 
coralline—and still in the making—of slave-trading 
(under the guise of pearl-fishing), and ancient gold 
mines; and Sir Edmund Du Cane’s “ Unavoidable 
Uselessness of Prison Labour,” which delivers one 
more blow at the bogey of prison competition. But 
the most readable and novel of these articles is, 
perhaps, Mr. Hankin’s “ Bhowani, the Cholera-God- 
dess” (she is an aspect of Kali, the dread deity of 
the Thugs), which incidentally describes a strange 
episode—a lecture on the bacteriology of cholera, 
with demonstrations, delivered by the writer to 
high-caste Brahmins and Fakirs in a remote native 
State, and accepted gratefully by his audience! 

The first article in the Contemporary Review is 
another contribution to the history of the late mas- 
sacres, by a competent, but of necessity anonymous, 
resident at Constantinople. It fully bears out all 
that has been reported as to the perfect organisa- 
tion of the Turkish mob—no one, it states, was 
allowed to kill or plunder in the quarter to which 
he belonged—and emphasises what has not, we 
think, been noticed before, the active incitement 
given to the murderers by the Turkish women. The 
writer favours English intervention single-handed, 
but thinks that three Powers in agreement could 
depose the Sultan with ease. This article should 
be read by every adult Briton. “Devil Worship 
and Freemasonry” is a summary of the extra- 
ordinary farrago of abominable charges brought 
against Continental Masonry of late. Mr. Legge, 
the author, inclines to trace them all to the ingenious 
M. Leo Taxil, once a blasphemer, now a fervent 
Catholic. There is more, we think, in Parisian devil 
worship than he seems to allow; but no reasonable 








being in England, except a few Ultramontanes, 
believes in Masonic complicity. Mr. J. Allanson 
Picton exalts sanitation and isolation, as compared 
with vaccination—not, it must be admitted, without 
some apparent evidence in history. Mr. Richard 
Heath has an interesting paper, tracing the setting 
of the “Pilgrim's Progress,” especially Part II., to the 
actual journeys of continental Anabaptists to their 
haven in Moravia; there is an extremely bright 
little sketch of Sumatran travel (with a medicine man 
imperfectly Mohammedanised) by Mr. Claes Ericsson, 
an orchid-hunter, and five articles by eminent histo. 
rians and publicists on Pitt's alleged prophecy—in 
response to the question raised last month by Mr. 
Dicey. Lord Hobhouse agrees with Mr. Dicey in 
doubting the prophecy ; the rest credit it, apparently 
with good reason. Mr. Hubert Hall cites a parallel) 
from the State papers—a memoir by Francois Marie 
de Froment, “ who played the part of a Hyde or 
Nicholas ” in the Court of Louis X VIII. in exile. 

In the Fortnightly Review “ Diplomaticus” dwells 
on the decadence of England and the ascendency 
of Russia. This latter rests on the belief that 
Russia demands “uncompromising peace,” and the 
guarantee that this will continue to be her policy 
is that she is rapidly passing from the crusading 
to the industrial stage. That, we think, is an in- 
secure guarantee, considering how warlike the neo- 
mercantilism of Europe is in its aims. The author 
traces England’s decadence to Lord Rosebery’s 
Armenophile policy, and to his refusal to join in 
interference in the Far East; he ascribes the con- 
clusion of peace in Abyssinia to Russian interven- 
tion (but is it concluded ?), and he does not believe 
that any result can come of the Balmoral Con- 
ference, or that the Sultan’s deposition is possible. 
These samples, we think, indicate that he shares the 
limitations of his class; we see but scanty traces in 
him of their special knowledge. Mr. Gundry in a 
very valuable article mentions encouraging signs of 
a commercial awakening in China. “ Ireland’s Diffi- 
culty England’s Opportunity ” is in essence an appeal 
to Mr. Balfour to meet while he can the undying senti- 
ment of Irish Nationalism. The author prophesies a 
reunion of Irish Nationalists, on the basis perhaps 
of the Financial Relations Report. We trust Unionists 
will ponder on Mr. McGrath's teachings. Of the 
rest, we can only notice Mr. H. G. Wells’s good 
reasons for holding that man is now intrinsically 
what he was in the Paleolithic Age, and that modi- 
fications are due to “the artificial factor ”—i.e. to 
the superimposed influences of tradition, suggestion, 
and reasoned thought. That, unfortunately, is a 
dualism that physical psychologists must repudiate ; 
but the notion hasa basis of truth. The number isa 
good one, though it is somewhat disfigured by the 
manner of an article by Captain Gambier, R.N., on the 
Eastern Question, and by two misprints on pp. 571 
and 595, which can only be emended conjecturally. 

In Cosmopolis one naturally turns first of all 
to the political chronicles; but the two foreign 
chroniclers are not very encouraging. Mr. Henry 
Norman speaks out vigorously from a remote spot 
in the Highlands—fifty-six miles from a railway 
station !—against a bombardment of Constantinople 
by England alone, and in favour of an understanding 
with Russia if it is possible, and withdrawal of our 
Embassy if itis not. But M. F. de Pressensé, though 
quite convinced of the reality of the English agita- 
tion, calls it “hysteria,” denounces the Ottoman Bank 
insurgents—forgetful of the provocation they had 
received—and is generally hopeless of good results; 
while “Ignotus” views the situation with the cynicism 
of his countrymen. From some notes on Wellington, 
Napoleon, and other subjects, by the famous 
Socialist P. J. Proudhon, we extract this prophecy 
as to France, made in 1859: “ Une derniére defaite, 
suivie d'une derniére invasion qui la démembrerait, 
la sauverait.” That, we think, has been fulfilled. 
Herr Barth, too, enlightens the world on the 
Presidential contest in America, and gives his per- 
sonal experiences of Mr. Bryan, whose speech he 
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says is nothing, while his personality is everything. 
“He is a prophet, but a minor prophet and a false 
one, Who, after a crushing defeat, may return to the 
nothingness whence he came.” Mr. George Moore’s 
comparison of Thackeray, to his disadvantage, with 
Tolstoi will interest many readers. But is it so 
certain that we do not know “ what Becky Sharp 
was like, inside” ? 

Bimetallist in its sympathies, the National Review 
this month gives an article on “The Empire and 
the Gold Standard,” by Lord Aldenham, and no 
jess than five contributions on the American crisis, 
jn its bimetallistic aspect and otherwise. The most 
potable of these is by the notorious Senator Tillman, 
of South Carolina; but he deals (very hopefully) 
with the political outlook rather than with his 
own creed. What we should like is a defence 
fom him of its morality. “A new Robert 
Elsmere ” (James Cranbrook, once a Congregational 
minister in Edinburgh) is a new and, as far as 
Mrs) Humphry Ward is concerned, probably a 
dubious claimant for the post. of her model. Dr. 
Barry's otherwise excellent article on the duties and 
morality of millionaires suggests the question, Is 
nillionairism a permanent feature of Society? To 
os it seems only an incident of the present rapid 
development of new countries. 

The Progressive Review is a new venture, of con- 
siderable value to students of social and economic 
problems. This, and the special number of the 
Practitioner, have been dealt with on an earlier page. 

In the New Review the most substantial article 
is Mr. E. E. Williams’s “The Case of Sugar ”’—an 
attack on the bounty system, against which the 
writer invokes an Imperial Zollverein. The colonies, 
he thinks, are ready—a belief which he and Mr. 
Chamberlain may be left to enjoy by themselves. 
The article is, however, worth reading, if only for 
the theory stated, but not adopted, that beet- 
sugar pays because it is a “ bye-product,” and 
the grower'’s profit comes out of the tops and 
refuse as food for his stock. We may note 
also Professor G. G. Ramsay’s defence of the 
Pretoria Reform Committee — notable for the 
testimony it bears to the good order they 
maintained in Johannesburg—and Mr. Morrison's 
horribly realistic serial of criminal London life. 

In Blackwood we may specify an interesting journal 
of Napoleon's voyage to St. Helena, by the commander 
ofthe detachment appointed to guard him ; Mr. Black- 
more’s new serial; and an attack on International 
Arbitration, which is, at any rate, a useful irritant. 

In the valuable Jnvestors’ Review the editor, 
putting aside his usual pessimism, strongly urges 
our “landing a few troops” at Constantinople and 
deporting the Sultan to Cyprus. 














































































THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE MAMMALIA. 


4 Gzocrapnican History or Mamwars. By R. Lydekker, B.A., 
F.R.S., V.P.G.S., ete. Cambridge : University Press. 


Tae most distinctive feature of Mr. Lydekker’s book on the 
geographical distribution of mammals is the extent to which 
“count is taken of fossil forms. “To understand rightly the 
present distribution of animals it is,” as he says, “essential to 
“udy their past history as recorded by the preservation of their 
fossilised remains in the strata of the earth’s crust, as without 
‘ch history it would be quite im ible to grasp the reason of 
Many apparent anomalies in their present distribution. How, 
for instance, without the aid of paleontology would it be possible 
© understand how it came den that tapirs are now found 
‘ly in tropical America and the Malayan countries, or that 
Marsupials occur solely in America and Australasia at the present 
y? And here it may be well to mention that the science of 
graphical distribution depends essentially upon a belief on 

part of the student that all animals are genetically connected 
te with another, and that the existing forms have originated 
m earlier kinds by some mode of evolution. Were this belief 
tot accepted, the whole science of distribution would fall to 
Peces; as, if animals were separately created, there would be 
‘othing ealling for special explanation in the fact of tapirs 
lug restricted to the two areas mentioned.” Accordingly 
t, Lydekker lays stress on what he calls “ centres of evolution.” 
‘he points out, a very large proportion, if not the whole, 





































of the terrestrial life of the globe has originated in the 
northern hemisphere, from which it has spread southward in a 
continuous successive series of waves. “When, however, 
certain groups of mammals had once reached the more remote 
parts of the southern hemisphere, where they were free from 
the competition of the higher forms, and met with favourable 
conditions, they seemed to take a new lease of life, and attained 
a fulness and variety of development which they had never 
reached before. As a rule, more or less complete isolation has 
been a dominant feature of this development, of which the best 
and most striking instance is that of the marsupials in Austral- 
asia. That area ‘may accordingly be called the marsupial 
evolutionary centre. Scarcely less striking is the instance of 
the edentates (of which the original derivation is unknown) in 
South America, where, in company with certain peculiar extinct 
ete of ungulates, they attained an extraordi development, 

oth as regards the number of specific, generic, and family 
types, and likewise in respect of the bodily size of some of its 
members. This second area may be termed the evolutionary 
centre of the edentates. A third great centre is constituted by 
Europe, Asia, and North Ameriea, which appear to have been 
the main developmental centre of the higher mammals, and may 
accordingly be named the placental evolutionary centre. Two 
other minor centres are respectively indicated by Madagascar 
and Africa south of the Sahara: the former, as being the head- 
quarters of the lemurs, may appropriately be spoken of as the 
lemuroid centre, while the great development of the antelopes in 
Africa suggests the name of the antelopine evolutionary centre 
for that continent.” These mm may serve to indicate the 
general line of the book. Thera was undoubtedly room for a 
new work like this on the subject. It is competently done, and 
is, besides, very well illustrated. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Few people have conquered more perfectly the art of growing 
old gracefully than Mrs. Cowden-Clarke, and that fact leaps 
pleasantly to light in the modest autobiography entitled “ My 
Long Life.” Mrs. Cowden-Clarke’s reputation as a student 
and exponent of Shakespeare was made before Thackeray had 
written either “ Vanity Fair ” or “ Pendennis ” ; for that work of 
— research and critical judgment, “The Complete 

oncordance to Shakespeare,” was published more than half a 
century ago, whilst ‘‘ The Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines ”’ 
appeared in the year in which Carlyle gave the world his classic 
ne nd portraitof “John Sterling.” There is nothing formal, 

ut much that is frank, about this artless book of memories, for 
Mrs. Cowden-Clarke shows herself much more inclined to tell 
us about the friends and acquaintances of vanished years than 
to dwell on her own achievements during the long years when 
she worked in collaboration with her late husband over the 
literary and critical aspects of the Elizabethan drams. She is 
Mr. Gladstone’s senior by a few months, and has lived for a 
great many years under Italian skies. She came of a musical 
stock, for her father was Vincent Novello, a name which her 
brother Alfred was destined to render still more widely known. 
As a little girl she looked upon the face of Shelley, and he 
seemed to her like a blue-eyed seraph with an aureole of golden 
hair. Vincent Novello possessed in his house at the western 
end of Oxford Street a chamber-organ, and he was accustomed 
to play skilfully upon it, to the delectation of his guests, 
John Keats used to steal in to those modest evening parties, 
and Mrs. Cowden-Clarke, who even as a child was a 
thorough-paced hero-worshipper, recalls the reverent senti- 
ments with which she regarded him as he “leaned against 
the side of the organ, listening with rapt attention” to the 
music, Oddly enough, it was neither Shelley nor Keats who 
called forth all the child’s powers of adoration, but the much 
more prosaic Leigh Hunt. There isa delicious description of the 
manner in which the little lass crept softly round her father’s 
sofa in order to imprint a stealthy kiss on Leigh Hunt’s slack 
hand. Charles Lamb used also to come to the house, and he 





*My Loyxe Lirs. An Autobi phic Sketch. By Mary Cowden- 
Clarke, Author of ‘ The ‘Gensovhenes of Shakespeare,’’ etc. 
Portraits. London: T, Fisher Unwin. 

Tue MaxrneG or THE British Empres, a.p. 1714-1832. By Arthur 
Hassall, M.A., Author of “Bolingbroke,” etc. (The Oxford 
Manuals of English History.) London: Blackie & Son. 

Worps ny THE WarstpE. By George Matheson, M.A., D.D, (Small 
Books on Great Subjects.) London: James Clarke & Co. 

Outing History or Germany. By Mrs. H. C. Hawtrey. London 
and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

Berratn’s Grory. A Popular Account of the Royal Navy. By W. 
Clarke Hall and Clement Salaman, Illustrated. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 

Ow Lerrer-Waritine and On Frrenpsurp. By Anthony W. Thorold, 
D.D., late Lord Bishop of Winchester. London: Isbister & Co. 
Tas Tueory or Perspective. By Charles H. Swinstead, Art Master 

at Christ’s Hospital, London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 

Tae Human Eye. By Dr. H. Renlow. Revised and Edited by John 
Browning, F,R.A.S., ete. London: George Philip & Son, 
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was so friendly that the child seems often to have forgotten 
he was grown-up at all. We gain a charming glimpse of Mary 
Lamb in far-off years, when Elia’s cherished sister did not dis- 
dain to play amateur schoolmistress in the interests of Mary 
Novello and the son of William Hazlitt, to both of whom she 
taught Latin. Poor Princess Charlotte! We have a description 
of her going to Court, in the short months of her brief married 
happiness, adorned with that huge plume of ostrich feathers 
without which no lady on State occasions dare approach in the 
Georgian era the King’s most excellent Majesty. A few months 
later all England was in mourning, and the poorest workman in 
the street had his scrap of crape, for the Princess Charlotte’s 
death was recognised as a national calamity. Leigh Hunt wrote 
some touching verses, and Mrs. Cowden-Clarke recalls the fact 
that her father set them to music. We meet Charles Lamb 
gracefully doing the honours of his own house at Enfield; and 
we can well believe that “ he was the cordialest of hosts—play- 
ful, genial, promotive of pleasurable things, walks, cheerful 
meals, and the very best of talk.” His wit flashed where his 
love ran deep. “I always call my sister ‘Maria’ when we 
are alone together, ‘Mary’ when we are with friends, 
and ‘ Moll’ before the servants,” he exclaimed with an arch 
smile. We wish with all our heart that Mrs. Cowden-Clarke 
had given us a chapter, instead of two or three lines, about that 
“wonderful hour with Coleridge” which it was her privilege to 
—_ in 1830. She was introduced as Vincent Novello’s 
daughter, and the damaged archangel at once recognised the 
name as that of a musician, and “forthwith plunged into a 
fervid and eloquent praise of music,” branching off into an 
explanation of an idea he had that the creation of the universe 
must have been accompanied by a grand prevailing harmony of 
spheral melody. Other times, other men. Douglas Jerrold 
with his stinging retorts; Charles Dickens, most fascinating of 
companions; Richard Cobden, homely in manner, earnest of 
speech, with his swift, far-reaching views; and a score of lesser 
pes ple cross the page, though often in rather a tantalising 
ashion. When this book was almost ready for the printers, 
Mrs. Cowden-Clarke was told that she ought to adopt as its 
motto the words engraved on the sundial in her own garden: 
“I denote only the hours of sunshine.” She preferred, however, 
to remain loyal to the chief literary enthusiasm of her life, and 
therefore borrowed from Shakespeare, for the title-page, the 
words; 
‘‘T count myself in nothing else so happy, 
As in a soul remembering my good friends.”’ 


“ The Making of the British Empire ” forms the sixth of “The 
Oxford Manuals of English History.” The subject, in Mr, 
Arthur Hassall’s competent hand, resolves itself into a luminous 
survey of the facts and forces which shaped and determined the 
political development of England between the accession of 
George I. and the passing of the first Reform Bill. We 
presume that the intention is to add a volume on the expansion 
of English authority in various parts of the globe during the 
Queen’s reign. It is none the less a little disappointing to find 
in a manual with the present title that the consolidation of our 
Indian Empire and the growth of our colonies during the last 
sixty years are alike passed over in silence. Mr. Hassall, on the 
other hand—apart from this question of bringing his book up to 
date by a final chapter—has dene excellently well, for his sketch 
of the Ministry of Sir Robert Walpole, the younger Pitt’s 
home and foreign policy, and the attitude of England during 
the French Revolution, to cite a few typical points, is both lucid 
and singularly well-informed. The value of such a manual to 
young students of history is not open to question. 

Only those who care deeply for the spiritual interpretation 
of the great problems of life and destiny will care at all for 
Dr. George Matheson’s latest book, but they will regard it, we 
do not doubt, as one of the best gifts of recent literature. 
“Words by the Wayside” is the homely title of this initial 
volume of a series of “Small Books on Great Subjects.” If 
the outlook is mystical, the appeal is practical; and the grace of 
the fashion thereof is, in the literary sense, remarkable. Dr. 
Matheson, who is minister of one of the largest churches in 
Edinburgh, suffers—as most ople are aware—from the 
— of physical blindness; but these pages show that he 
is mighty, if not in the letter, then in the spirit of the 
Scriptures. “Palaces,” said Joubert, “are measured from east 
to west and from north to south, but books ought to be measured 
from earth to heaven.” Judged by such a standard, these up- 
lifting “ Words by the Wayside” will not be found wanting; 
they are marked by victorious certitude, and inspired by full 
assurance of hope. 

A group of small books and pamphlets, all of which require 
scarcely more than a passing word, may be dealt with in a para- 
graph of running comments. Mrs. Hawtrey’s “ Outline History 
of Germany” brings within the compass of three hundred and 
fifty small pages, with a creditable degree of success, the essential 
facts in the annals of the Teutonic race and the gradual growth 
and consolidation, through many warring movements and 
dramatic events, of the German Empire as we know it in the 
modern world.—“ Britain’s Glory ” is a vigorous pamphlet filled 
with facts and statistics which illustrate the historic growth 
and present efficiency of the Royal Navy. Sir John Boroughs, 





oS 
Keeper of the Records to Charles I., wrote a book on “ The 
Sovereignty of the British Seas,” and amongst other things jt 
proved him to be a far-sighted patriot. In it he contended tha 
since the “ sovereignty of our seas being the most precious jewel} 
of His Majestie’s Crowne and (next under God) the principal] 
meanes of our wealth and safetie, all true English hearts and 
hands are bound by all possible means and diligence to preserys 
and maintaine the same, even with uttermost hazard of their 
lives, their goods, and fortunes,” and this sentiment is openly 
endorsed by the authors of this fresh exposition of “ Britain's 
Glory.”—The late Bishop Thorold, of Winchester, was excep. 
tionally happy in what, for want of a better term, we may eal} 
his week-day homilies, and those in search of confirmation 
of such a statement will find it in the little books entitled “Qy 
Letter-Writing” and “ Friendship.” Both are marked by ripg 
judgment, genial common-sense, the art of disguising 
the best advice in such a manner that ordinary mortals 
accept it without gainsaying. The Bishop’s attitude to that 
unknown quantity, the general reader, is so kindly, not to say 
brotherly, and his words are so winning as well as so wise, that 
these slim essays, we venture to think, will do more practica) 
good than many a volume of sermons laboriously intent on edif. 
eation.—“ The Theory of Perspective,” in its elementary and 
advanced relations, is clearly described by Mr. Charles Swinstead, 
who has kept steadily before his own mind the practical require. 
ments of candidates for the examinations of the Department of 
Science and Art, South Kensington. The book is illustrated 
throughout with diagrams, and is written with the skill of ap 
expert—We have also received “The Human Eye, and Its 
Auxiliary Organs.” In a series of coloured diagrams the eye 
is anatomically represented, and these remarkable plates are 
accompanied with explanatory text by Dr. H. Renken. The 
book is edited, with an introduction on eyesight, by Mr. John 
Browning, president of the British Optical Association. 
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THE CHALICE. 


gp oy storm-scud raced the morning sky, 
b As light along the road I fared; 
Stern was the way, yet glad was I, 

Though feet and breast and brow were bared ; 
For Fancy, like a happy child, 
Ran on before and turned and smiled. 


The track grew fair with turf and tree, 
The air was blithe with bird and flower. 
Boon Nature's gentlest wizardry 
Was potent with the bounteous hour: 
A raptured languor o’er me crept; 
I laid me down at noon and slept. 


I woke, and then, as in a dream 
Which holds some boding fear of wrong, 
By fog-bound fen and sluggard stream 
I dragged my leaden steps along. 
My blood ran ice: I turned and spied 
A shrouded figure at my side. 


“And who art thou that pacest here?” 
He answered like a hollow wind, 
Not heard by any outer ear, 
But in dim chambers in the mind. 
“T walk,” he said, “in ways of shame, 
The comrade of thy wasted fame.” 


A passion clamoured in my breast 
For mirthless laughter, and I laughed ; 
In mine the phantom’s cold hand pressed 
A cup, and in self's spite I quaffed. 
It clung like slime; twas black like ink: 
Death is less bitter than that drink. 


“This chalice scarce can fail,” said he, 

“Till thou and I shall fail from earth; 
And we will walk in company, 

And waste the night with shameful mirth. 
I pledge thy fate: now pledge thou mine.” 
I pledged him in the bitter wine. 


“ Hadst thou not slept at noon,” he said, 
“Thou should’st have walked in praise and 
fame. 
Now loathest thou thine heart and head, 
And both thine eyes are blind with shame.” 
His voice was like a hollow wind 
In dim death-chambers in the mind. 


Ile turned; he bared a demon face; 
He filled the night with ribald song; 
For many a league, in evil case, 
We danced our leaden feet along. 
And every rood, in that foul wine, 
I pledged his fate; he drank to mine. 


“ What comfort hast thou?” suddenly 
To me my phantom comrade saith. 
“T know,” said I, “ where’er it lie, 
The end of each man's road is death. 
I pray that I may find it soon; 
I weary of night’s changeless noon.” 


Then in such songs of bestial mirth 
As never tainted human breath 
He carsed all things of human worth, 
Made scorn of life and mock of death.” 
“ Art weary?” quoth he, and, said I, 
“Fain here to lay me down and die.” 


“Then join,” saith he, “my roundelay.’ 
Curse God and die, and make an end! 
Filed is thine hope, and done thy day, 
The fleshworm is thine only friend : 
Thy mouth is fouled, and he, I ween, 
Alone can scour thy palate clean!” 


Supplement to‘ Che Speaker.” | 


| 


I said, “I justify the rod; 

I claim its heaviest stripe mine own. 
Did justice cease to dwell with God 

Then God were toppled from his throne! 
Vill up thy chalice to the brink— 
Thy bitterest, and I will drink.” 


With looks like any devil’s grim, 
He poured the brewage, till it ran 
With fetid horror at the brim. 
* Now, drink,” he gibed, “and play the man!” 
Ho stretched the chalice forth. It stank 
That my soul failed me; yet I drank. 


With loathing soul and quivering flesh, 
I drank, and lo! the draught I took 
Was limpid clear, and sweet and fresh, 
As ever came from summer brook, 

Or fountain, where the trees have made 

Long from the sun a pleasant shade. 


He hurled the chalice to the sky; 
A bright hand caught it, and was gone; 
He blessed me with a sovereign eye, 
And like a god’s his visage shone ; 
And there he took me by the hand, 
And led me towards another land, M. 





ORCHESTRAL MUSIC IN LONDON, 


—+ > — 


TY\HE position of London in reference to the per- 

formance of orchestral music has become a 
matter for the serious consideration of those who 
have any regard for the future of the art in Eng- 
land, and before another season is upon us a little 
time may be profitably devoted to some review of 
the subject. 

The man in the street would probably be of 
opinion that the supply of orchestral music is all 
that can be desired both in quantity and quality. 
The concert placards during the winter and spring 
months offer a continuous series of dissolving views, 


| in which the words Philharmonic, London Symphony, 


Richter, Mottl, ete. replace one another almost 
without cessation. The musician who takes his 
music seriously, however, remains undazzled by this 
display. To him it presents a chaos from which one 
fact stands out with painful distinctness—to wit, 
that London depends for the adequate performance 
of orchestral music on the skill of a few gifted 
foreign conductors, and on the enterprise of one or 
two concert agents who occasionally secure their 
services during the intervals left by the demands of 
their own countrymen. Other concerts we have in 
profusion, but it is to those directed by Richter, 
Mottl, and other alien (though welcome) visitors that 
we have learned to look for a worthy interpretation 
of orchestral works. 

If we could persuade ourselves that the London 
musical public rests content with this intermittent 
and imported supply, there would be no more to say. 


| The connoisseur would continue to eke out these rare 


opportunities by his periodical visits to Bayreuth, or 
Carlsruhe, or some other country town in Germany, 


| there to satisfy his desire for music in its highest 
| expression and to find his standard for the con- 


demnation of insular inadequacy. But we are very 
far from being convinced that London is either 
satisfied or indifferent. The ever-increasing number 
and efficiency of its amateur bands is strong evidence 
of a keen and growing interest in the orchestra, 
and the professional band of to-day has to face 
an audience which has already begun to judge its 
performance from the inside standpoint of personal 
experiment. It is not difficult to indicate the 
deficiencies which have caused us to fall so far 
behind, and to which critics and audience have 


_ alike been oblivious. The orchestra no doubt is, in 
| itself, a very imposing spectacle; and the mere sight 
' and sound of such an array of instruments is apt to 





| blind the discernment of many who are not often at 
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fault in dealing with simpler combinations. From 
the soloist or the quartette, for instance, even the 
average listener expects something more than 
correct technical compliance with the composer's 
written requirements. He looks for an exposi- 
tion of the emotional conception which inspired 
the work, and for that personal tinge which 
every real player unconsciously imparts. This 
is what is understood by a “reading.” But it has 
not been sufficiently kept in view that exactly as 
much should be demanded from the orchestra. To 
be satisfied with less is to infer that the orchestra 
as a means of expression is inferior to the soloist. 
This is not the case. The orchestra is at once the 
most sensitive, the most resourceful, the least 
mechanical means of expression known to the 
composer. It is not, or should not be, a highly 
superior kind of barrel-organ of which the con- 
ductor turns the handle, fast or slow as his fancy 
or the metronome dictates. Yet it has long been 
the common error to accept precision and correct- 
ness as the final qualities to be demanded from an 
English band. These are, of course, essentials, but 
they do not go beyond the mechanism of music. 
The truth is that before any band can become a 
vehicle for the highest musical expression its units 
must be polarised to the mood of one man, and 
that man the conductor. Let anyone who doubts 
this consider the effect of a performance under 
Richter. His band is composed principally of men 
who also form the nucleus of every other first-rate 
London orchestra. Richter cannot secure more than 
the insufficient number of rehearsals usually avail- 
able for a London concert, yet his results are 
different, not merely in degree but in kind, from 
those of our own organisations. Mottl, too, 
with the assistance of players who have been 
under the spell of Richter, has been able during 
the past season to give us readings (notably 
those of the Eroica and Pastoral symphonies) which 
must have constituted a new experience to many of 
those who heard them. Let it be remembered, how- 
ever, that it is with our own London bands that 
these concerts have been given. We hasten to record 
our conviction that the English orchestral player is 
in many respects the most efficient in the world. 
The tone of the wind instruments, and especially of 
the brass, is infinitely finer than that of most Con- 
tinental orchestras, and when we compare the strings 
our superiority, both in tone and technique, is still 
more manifest. It is not, therefore, to any in- 
capacity on the part of our artists that we must 
look for an explanation of our comparative failure, 
but rather to the conditions as regards rehearsal 
and organisation under which they have to do their 
work. The limit of what is possible on the present 
lines has been reached. No further progress can be 
hoped for until London has a permanent orchestra 
attending regularly for practice and paid for every 
attendance. The rehearsals should preferably be 
held at night, when the executant musician is at his 
best, and should assume all the importance of per- 
formance before the public. An exhaustive repertoire 
could then be prepared, to be drawn upon as required 
by the programme of each concert. The selection of 
this band must be made without fear and without 
favour, but with a single eye to the musical result. 
To take any of our existing bands as they stand 
would be a serious mistake at the outset. They have 
their traditions and their coteries, not without use in 
the past, but which do not belong to the future. We 
have no word to say against the artist whom years of 
stereotyped performance have hardened into a 
mechanic. He does his work well. He does not 
want any rehearsal, and hardly needs a conductor. 
He knows the only possible tempi of all the sym- 
phonies and all the overtures. He knows when to 
play piano and when forte, and when not to play at 
all. But he is not for us. The material for the new 
orchestra must, above all, be plastic. There are 
players whom experience has only ripened, not 
fossilised. It is no impossible task to select these, 





to add an infusion of the young blood which is 
ready in plenty, and to vitalise the whole with the 
feeling that it is going to have a chance at last. 

With such a force under his control the conductor 
of the future will be able to economise the time 
given to rehearsal. His efforts will be devoted not 
to the mechanical preparation of each work so much 
as to the establishing of those relations between 
himself and his band without which no work can be 
satisfactorily interpreted. He will know how to 
maintain during actual performance the tension 
which will enable him on the instant to sway his 
players to the delicate and often unrehearsed 
nuances which his own conception of the music may 
demand. 

We look in vain for such a conductor among the 
Englishmen who at present direct our concerts. 
The hour is come but not the man. Where will he 
be found? A few negative predictions may be 
ventured on. He will not come from the ranks of 
our popular organists ; it is equally unlikely that he 
will be at the head of any of our musical seminaries 
(there is no divine right to the bdfon); nor do we 
look for him amongst composers of first or second 
rank. But whether on the point of revealing him- 
self, or only just getting his early ideas from the 
village band, London is waiting for him, and cannot 
solve one of its most urgent artistic problems 
without him. 








LINDERHOF. 


oe 





TYVHE late King Ludwig's castles of Hohen 
Schwangau and Neu Schwanstein attract 
constant streams of travellers, and have been 
frequently described in print, but his so-called 
Hunting Lodge, Linderhof, is less generally known. 
This freak in the wilderness is easily reached 
from Garmisch, so we again climbed the steep road 
to Ettal and turned down the beautiful Gras- 
wangthal that had tempted our eyes when passing 
its mouth on the way to Oberammergau. It is a 
thickly wooded vale, guarded by pinnacled cliffs and 
stern crests, and its solitude only broken by one 
small hamlet throughout the five or six miles from 
Ettal. The forest grows denser, the crags grow 
more imposing as we near the royal retreat. 
Leaving our vehicle at the Forsthaus outside the 
Home Park, we walk through the woods to a wide 
torrent bed of dry white stones, and cross the bridge 
fronting the entrance. Grand avenues of beech and 
pine curve upwards from the gates, and climbing the 
steepest of these paths we soon come in sight of the 
palace. It is a small building, in the French rococo 
style, planted on a broad marble terrace set with 
vases and statues, and surrounded by flower-beds, 
clipped hedges, and trellised walks. At the foot of 
the terrace the great “ Neptune Fountain” rises 
from the centre of a marbled space, and, beyond 
this, curving flights of steps behind the sculptural 
basin of the “ Nixies’ Fount” lead up to the 
Monopteros temple enshrining Hautmann’s Venus. 
We reach this point of vantage at the right 
moment, for at once the fountains begin to play. 
Prodigious jets of water spring on high, sparkling, 
dancing, scattering diamonds in the sunlight. There 
is a fantastic charm in the contrast between these 
artificial splendours and the austere setting of 
lonely crags and dusky pines. But the park beyond 
the palace and gardens has been laid out with due 
respect to Nature, and groups of graceful silver 
birches ingeniously soften the sternness of the 
forest walls behind. Only, the pity of it all! the 
enormous lime-tree, by the “ Nixies’ Fount "—from 
which the place derives its name—once shaded a 
rustic lodge suited to the landscape, but the King, 
after altering and enlarging it, finally swept it away 
and chose another site for the present Gallic villa. 
But he respected the tree, and high up its ancient 
trunk is a wooden platform, formerly supporting 
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the cage-like arbour in which the poor monarch | hue. So even the light is false, and what with its 


loved to take his breakfast and play at being a | 
bird. No one can mount to this retreat, the winding | 
stair having been removed. 

As for the interior of the little palace, it com- 
bines the wildest luxury with the most execrable 
taste. The entrance-hall is lined and pillared with 
costly marbles, and, as in the room above, one feels 
that the King must have aimed at expending the 
greatest possible amount of money on a very limited 
space. Such a jumble of precious things and jar- 
ring colours, of royal splendour and vulgar display ! 
Rare tapestries lose their effect on over-gilded walls; 
lapis-lazuli is horrible cheek by jowl with cabbagy 
malachite and staring Florentine mosaic. One small 
boudoir hung in mauve satin and silver, and another 
in pale pink and gold, would have been delightful 
without the bad pastels of the Grand Monarque and 
his loves which deface their walls. Only, in one 
of the too-dazzling rooms there were marvellously 
embroidered curtains of soft-hued satin on which 
our eyes rested with joy. I forget where they 
hung—perhaps in that ghastly glass hall, a small 
copy of the Versailles “Salle des Miroirs,” quite 
fitted to unsettle the sanest mind. The King loved 
it so much that he often used it as a bedchamber, 
sleeping on a couch in a glass-lined alcove, and sur- 
rounded by endless reflections of his own image. 

The dining-hall, with its “ Arabian Nights” table 
sinking through the floor at touch of a spring, 
illustrates poor Ludwig's craving for solitude, just 
as his writing-table, canopied with ermine, ruby 
velvet, and ostrich plumes, testifies to his crazy 

unception of royal state; but his bedroom is 
.uaddest of all. It is upholstered throughout with 
rich Lyons velvet of the most violent, erudest blue. 
Even the raised platform supporting the profusely 
carved and curtained bed is carpeted with the same 
material, while the harvest of an African farm is 
represented by the great clusters of ostrich plumes 
surmounting the canopy. The daintily carved doors 
and walls are overladen with gold leaf, and the 
delicate porcelains scattered about the room are 
killed by their aggressive surroundings. Perhaps 
King Ludwig was colour-blind, and he was certainly 
victimised by unscrupulous purveyors. In the Hall 
of Mirrors, for instance, is an ivory chandelier that 
cost £12,500 sterling, but which, lacking the polish 
of age, might as well have been carved from 
unstained wood. But we must not forget to note 
a very lovable trait of the poor King’s character. 
He prized the affection of his subjects, and gladly 
accepted their gifts. So, among the treasures of his 
china shelves, one sees little swans of common clay, 
and all sorts of humble peasant pottery. 

Meanwhile, as most of the foolish splendours 
were left unpaid, a fee of three marks is exacted 
from every visitor to Linderhof. The Prince Regent 
never uses the palace, but stays at the steward’s 
farm when he comes to shoot the preserves, or for 
big-game expeditions, in a still simpler hunting lodge 
on the mountain behind. 

The Tannhiiuser grotto in the park is another 
reckless freak. It is an artificial cavern closed by a 
huge boulder that turns on a pivot at the stroke 
of three o'clock. Reaching the entrance a little too 
soon, we were startled by a strange shivering clang 
among the beeches overhead. It had the weirdest 
effect, but only signified that the machinery was set 
in movement. Then followed a sound of rushing 
water ; the underground bath was being filled! The 
rock-door silently opened to us, and passing through 
the narrow opening, we entered a gloomy corridor 
studded with imitation stalactites, and presently 
came to a lofty vaulted cave containing a good-sized 
piece of water fed by a cascade. Floating on the 
lake was the swan-shaped boat with red - velvet 
draperies in which the King often passed solitary 
nights gazing at the great pictures of Tannbiiuser 
in the Venusberg decorating one side of the cavern. 
This so-called Blue Grotto is abundantly illuminated 





by powerful, coloured lamps of a purplish magenta 


tin palms, tin stalactites, and imitation ice cave, the 
whole is a painful sham. For even the living 


| water seems unreal in the sickly light. The damp 


chill of this ghastly place pierced to one’s marrow ; 
we gladly returned to the warm outer air and 
wandered among the flowers, down trellised paths 
and beneath towering beeches. But yet another 
atrocity had to be seen: the Eastern kiosk copied 
from the Alhambra. This, too, is a blaze of 
magenta light, adorned with false jewels, false gold, 
and sham Moorish pottery of painted wood. 

No wonder that the treasury was drained, or that 
the wearied Government should have checked the 
ruinous waste by depriving their king of his power. 
His tragic death some time later seemed almost a 
foregone conclusion. We journeyed to Starnberg 
one day, visited the castle of Berg, where his last 
months were spent under medical care, and saw the 
memorial cross on the shore near Leoni. Whether 
he really committed suicide, or whether, resenting 
incessant surveillance, he turned on his physician in 
a fit of fury, will never be known. At any rate, 
both perished in the lake, and the bodies were found 
closely locked together. Had the doctor tried to 
rescue his drowning patient, or was he the victim 
of a murderous assault? Popular feeling suggests 
another solution of the mystery. The lower classes 
adored the King, for he heard their petitions, cared 
for their needs, and freely admitted them to his 
presence. Accordingly, they refuse to believe him 
dead. He has been hidden away somewhere, they 
think, and will come to his own again one day. 

Schloss Berg is a modest mansion belonging to 
the Queen Dowager. Its simple interior is of early 
Victorian ugliness as to wallpapers and chintzes. 
Of course, the usual abominable blue prevails in 
the poor King’s apartments, and his walls are hung 
with countless drawings and engravings of Wag- 
nerian scenes. The garden is beautiful; the park 
a woodland paradise, and the outlook over the lake 
restful enough, one might have thought, to bring 
peace to a mind diseased. Was it to gain peace 
that Ludwig plunged into the tranquil depths ? 

LINDA VILLARI. 








A FRENCH PROTESTANT ON MANNING,* 





N° more striking proof of the greatness of 
LN > Manning’s personality, or of the vitality of 
the ideas and principles which he championed, has, 
in our opinion, yet been offered than M. Francis 
de Pressensé’s brief study of “the poor man’s car- 
dinal.” That a distinguished French Protestant— 
a critic of ideas, and a journalist at the core of 
modern currents of thought—should turn aside to 
emphasise the significance of the career of the 
great Roman priest, is, we take it, an evidence, 
and a potent one, of the abiding value and interest 
to the human race at large of Manning’s life-work. 
The importance of such a testimony from such a 
source is in itself intensified alike by the character 
of M. de Pressensé’s work and the criticisms it called 
forth on its original appearance in the form of two 
articles contributed to the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
We are not ourselves at one with the brilliant French- 
man in his criticism of Anglicanism as divorced 
from what he understands by Cosmopolitan Pro- 
testantism. To many of his premises we should, 
in scholastic fashion, reply by a “nego” or a 
“distinguo”; and to some of his conclusions we 
should annex a “transeat.” Specifically we should 
join issue with him on his view of the strength 
which he thinks Manning derived in his social 
propaganda from his having placed himself en train 
with Romanist traditions. But assuredly we shall 
not range ourselves with those of M. de Pressensé’s 
critics who find in his work any shadow of in- 
sincerity or equivoque. From cover to cover his 

*“Le Cardinal Manning,” par Francis de Pressensé. Paris: 
Perrin et Cie. London: Burns & Oates. 
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. ~ 
volume breathes a spirit of earnest conviction and back the Church to a consciousness of its social 


forthright honesty of purpose that, as we have just 
intimated, deepen the impression which its perusal 
must leave on any unprejudiced mind. 


| 
| 


M. de Pressensé has been captured by the contrast | 
between what has been called the “ rigidity of Rome” | 
and the apparent ease with which she finds place | 


amongst her workers for a spirit so flexible and 
modern as was Manning’s. “ Plus ca change plus c’est 


la méme chose ""—*“ ever ancient yet always new ”"— 
these “notes” of the Roman Church disturb him 


when he thinks of the intellectual chaos and the | 
individualism which, so he concludes, are the direct | 


outcome of the principle of the Reformation—“ qui 
a toujours porté dans sa constitution le germe de 
toutes les antinomies.” Strange words 
Protestant. But while giving them their weight, 
let us not unduly exaggerate their import. 
symptoms of unrest and 


The 
disintegration which | 


from a | 


M. de Pressensé attributes to our time are the | 


heritage of this century, with its widened horizon 
of knowledge, and not the special appanage of any 
creed or cuiture. The Church of Rome is no more 
free from their influence, no Jess malleable by their 
potency, than the Anglican Communion or any 
other Christian organisation. As Froude long ago 
said in a memorable chapter of his History, “A 
change was coming over the world, the meaning 


and direction of which even still is hidden from us, | 


a change from era to era.” This evolution is even 
now far from completed. It has, in sooth, but well 
begun; its meaning and direction are still in the 
womb of time. ‘There are reasons,” said the late 
Dean Church, “for looking forward to the future 
with solemn awe, but awe is neither despair nor 
fear; and Christians have had bad days before.” 
In that future the Anglican Church will assuredly 
play no craven or stunted réle. It will take its 
stand on the broad platform of Christian bumanity, 
faithful, through nights of gloom and epochs of 
Apparent stagnation or regression, to the true goal of 
man’s progress and the eternal sanctions of human 
virtue. 

And here precisely lay Manning’s magic. Behind 


and beyond the Roman Cardinal was the great- | 


hearted, large-souled man. 
heart full of a compassion and charity almost divine 
he spoke to the hearts of his fellow-men. He asserted, 
in season and out of season, the dignity, the sacred- 
ness of manhood, 
was not a mere economic factor, but a moral being, 
“looking before and after,” the heir of an imperish- 


able destiny. “ Human society,” Manning once wrote | 


to Léon Harmel, 


“has no use for the imaginary ‘economic man’ of our political | 
economists, but needs the human being in the fall reality of the | 


Out of the depths of a | 


He boldly proclaimed that man | 


divine breath of life that animates him; it needs the man of the | 


family of Adam, who was the first labourer, invested with all 
the sympathies, all the dignities of our human race.” 

This was the keynote of Manning’s public life. 
“TL’homme machine”—if we may apply to the 


invented for another purpose—against this concep- 
tion the strength of his passion and the force of his 
invective were ever directed. The life of even the 
humblest of the human race, so infinite in its possi- 
bilities and its hopes, was not to be crushed out by 
any iron law of supply and demand. Immeasurably 
above the produce of the mart Manning placed 
the peace and purity of the home, the law 
of lovingkindness between man and his fellow- 
men, and the unspeakable beauty of a Christian 
childhood. Was it any wonder that on his death, 
as M. de Pressensé says, “le Londres, ouvrier, 
populaire, pauvre, se sentait orphélin” ? Truly they 
had lost a father. “A very human saint” Mr. Stead 
once characterised Manning, and the phrase happily 
epitomises the idées-méres of Manning’s career. 


Fashioned at once of austerity'and love, of asceticism 
and charity, no nobler or more significant figure has, 
in our time, laid bare the rottenness of a purely 
material civilisation. 


He led the van in bringing 


mission, and in recalling humanity to its spiritual 
heritage. His one desire was to accomplish the 


| miracle of human love in the sphere of clashing 


interests; to herald the dawn of a day when the 
true worth and dignity of manhood would receive 
recognition ; to help to build up that true Civitas 
Dei beside which the apocryphal commonwealths of 
economists are degrading phantoms. His one prayer, 
we may fancy, is strikingly expressed in the follow- 
ing noble lines of George Eliot, which, though 
composed in another cause, legitimately bear a 
Christian interpretation :— 
“... May I reach 

That purest heaven, and be to other souls 

That cup of strength in some great agony ; 

Enkindle generous ardour, feed pure love, 

Beget the smiles that have no cruelty; 

Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 

And, in diffusion, ever more intense : 

So shall I gain that choir invisible 

Whose music is the gladuess of the world.” 


REVIEWS. 





DR. HAWTREY. 


Memorr or E. C. Hawrrey, HEAD MASTER AND PROVOST 
or Eton. By F. St. John Thackeray. London: Bell & 
Sons. 

Ni aco could be more complete in theory than 

iN the educational organisation devised in the four- 

teenth century by William of Wykeham,and adopted 
sixty years later by King Henry VI. At Winchester 
and at Eton seventy boys were to be taught; at 

King’s and New College seventy men, the flower of 

their successive school generations, were to be main- 

tained as students or as teachers. Neither prelate 
nor monarch foresaw the degradation latent in this 
idea of family exclusiveness; that their schools and 
colleges must react on one another mischievously ; 
that the scholars would be selected not by poverty or 
merit, but by favouritism from amongst the friends 
and relatives of the graduates; that college endow- 
ments conferred on lads chosen from a narrow area 
and secured against necessity of further toil must 
become premiums on _ intellectual indifference. 

Abuses die hard in England; not till the . iddle 

of the present century was Parliamentary inter- 

ference invoked and applied to the two decaying 
institutions, with the consequence that King’s and 

New College rose at once from the lowest to the 

highest rank of academic excellence, while after a 

few years Winchester and Eton held their own, so far 

as Foundationers were concerned, with the highest 
public schools. But there are internal reforms which 

a Legislature cannot constrain. It may remove ob- 

structions, enlarge opportunities, fashion systems 


| and appoint governors to enforce them; but the 


tone, the 7005 of a school, intellectual no less than 
abstraction of a certain class of economists a term | 


moral, must depend on the genius of the masters 
and the receptiveness of the boys. In these respects 
the lot of the two schools has been different. The 
reforming epoch placed at the head of Winchester a 
man not of the widest accomplishments or the purest 
scholarship, but of singular capacity for organisa- 
tion, of contagious moral elevation, and of unselfish- 
ness so absolute that he began his reign by a personal 
sacrifice of £2,000 a year, extinguishing at a blow 
the old bad barrack life which filled preceptorial 
pockets but vitiated boy development. Further, by 
the wise policy of himself and his successor, the 
school has been kept down to manageable numbers ; 
while its boys, issuing mostly from homes neither 
aristocratic nor plutocratic, are free from the vicious 
domestic influences which encumber what is called 
the highest class in English society. With Kton the 
case has been different. Its one attempt at internal 
revolution compelled, and collapsed with, the retire- 
ment of the most energetic amongst its masters ; its 
recent heads, men of respectable, not commanding, 
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| ability, have been helpless to cope with a mob of | the regular school work. And he shared himself 
l near twelve hundred well-born, ill-bred boys; the the conservative spirit which takes alarm at radical 
4 ancient ways, dear to the Etonian mind, have been reform. Welcoming Prince Albert's offer to found 
4 retained because they were ancient, not because French and German prizes, he would not allow 
B they were honest and of good report. What | modern languages to be taught in class. He main- 
: Goldwin Smith said of his old school thirty years | tained in use the notoriously bad school books; 
S ago is true to-day: it vaunts itself to its public as alone amongst head-masters he refused to substitute 
f “very extravagant, very exclusive, and teaching | for the worthless Eton Greek Grammar, discarded 
’ nothing; and its public answers gratefully; that is from Westminster by Busby two hundred years 
- exactly what we want.” before, Charles Wordsworth’s admirable “ Rudi- 
2 Hampered by such surroundings, Arnold himself menta”; even persuading Lockhart to cancel an 
i) could hardly have been a great head-master. Haw- article in its favour which had been accepted and 

trey certainly was not, yet he well deserves a_ printed for the Quarterly. And his terror of change 

biography. His picturesque personality, his noble- increased as he grew older: the attacks on the 

ness of moral character, the vast literary attain- school by Jacob Omnium in the Cornhill and Edin- 

ments which ranked him, with Macaulay, Hallam, burgh, and by Sir John Coleridge in a public lecture 

Milman, amongst the Omniscients now extinct, are | —distinguished Etonians both—were said to have 

admirably brought out by Mr. Thackeray, and will hastened his death. 

excite love and admiration in the general reader, He was no mere Don. One of the founders of the 

awaking closer and more tender reminiscences in the | Athenseum, he was a welcome guest at the best 

minds of those who sat at his feet and, albeit Eton | London houses, an intimate with Whately, Milman, 

boys, caught something of his enthusiasm. He was Nassau Senior, Sir Henry Taylor, the Miss Berrys, 

the last of the pre-reformation Heads. Born of a | and Sir Robert Peel; a member of the Literary 

family whose members had been Fellows of King’s, Club. He was unrivalled as an entertainer of dis- 

Masters or Dames of Eton, for near two hundred | tinguished visitors to Eton; dignified in stature 

years, he entered the school at ten years old ; was | and bearing, his face grotesquely plain—“ the ugliest 

bullied and ill-treated, on one occasion nearly killed; man in England and the most agreeable” a royal 

rose to become one of a small set of seniors—Patte- personage called him—but full of force and ex- 
T son and Coleridge, Lord Ellenborough, Lonsdale, pression. Of his famous library, valued at £30,000, 
x Lord Stratford de Redcliffe—whose fine literary its range unusually comprehensive, its volumes clad 

tastes were formed by the accomplished Goodall; in the sumptuous apparel which reveals a tinge of 
n passed to Cambridge in due course, “not as a uni-  bibliomania, Mr. Gladstone, amongst others, speaks 
‘. versity man,” quotes his biographer, “but only asa with admiration; and he knew and loved to expatiate 
d King’s man”; stood aloof from its bibulous card- upon the history of every book. A proficient in Greek 
r playing society, reading by himself twelve hours a and Latin composition, durus componere versus, he 
t day, not only Greek and Latin, but Hebrew, Italian, was, unlike most classical scholars, no less dexterous 
f French, German. A _ pleasant private tutorship in Italian, French, German; his translation from j 
\- showed him the lighter side of life. Remembering Helen's speech to the chiefs in the Third Book of the 
e his transcendent dignity in later years, we read _ Iliad, given at p. 247, is cited by Matthew Arnold 
8 with amusement of his delight in shooting, coursing, as the most successful attempt extant at rendering 
d dancing ; till at Keate’s invitation he accepted the Homer into English. He was a brilliant teacher, but 
; post of Eton Assistant Master, from which during of the kind which demands co-operation from his 
r fifty years he rose through all gradations, dying as pupils; be could not drill ignorant, stupid, inattentive 
8 Provost in 1862, Amongst his pupils were Arthur | boys; could never have prepared for an examination 
f° Hallam, Gladstone, Gerald Wellesley,Cornewall Lewis, on confined and rigid lines; but thoughtful and em- 
a Archdeacon Denison, Bishop Abraham, Badham, the | bracive learners, observant of the Gospel motto, 
it most brilliant scholar of all, who as a professor Byézerte ti dxovete, “ Look out for and look into what } 
>. at Sydney became lost to English life. Many ye hear,” carried away from his classes in the Library 
e amongst these speak of his personal influence on | first an intelligent appreciation of the whole mind 7) 
pe themselves; though at a time when tasteless re- | and meaning of the author under study; secondly, 
as petition of Greek and Latin lines was the staple’ profuse and fruitful illustration of his form and 
d of school work, when a single division might include | matter from other languages and other writers. If 
e two hundred boys, and a half-year pass over many | Kennedy's Sixth Form bore from Shrewsbury to the 
a without their being once set on to construe, his university exacter technical scholarship, Hawtrey’s 
r effect upon the mass which filled his benches cannot | might gain from him, if they pleased, a finer literary if 
t have been very great; but we hear of him as assist- taste, a wider and more abiding interest in belles- if 
h ing in the formation of a school library, and, alone lettres. Of course, many of them did not so please. 
)- amongst the masters, co-operating with Praed in | We feel our harshest strictures on Etonism to be / 
1s the literary enterprise of the HLionian. When in more than justified as we read how his class 
e 1834 he sueceeded Keate as Head, men looked for | of thirty boys, lads of seventeen and eighteen years, 
n the introduction of an improved civilisation amongst | the flower of the most aristocratic school in England, ; 


s the boys. Keate had effectually cowed the rebellious | habitually read novels during the master’s teaching 
8 spirit of his young barbarians, but had never recog- | under cover of the table edge, combined to irritate 
e nised or tried to cultivate the nobler qualities of boy | him by unlicensed peculiarities of dress, placed 
ny nature. Hawtrey reorganised the forms, increased | ridiculous toys upon his table when his eye was 
t the staff, introduced new examinations and “school | turned, with no one to gather up the pearls let fall, 















.- trials”; swept away, with Provost Hodgson’s aid, | or, like Circe, to drive back the swine into their ! 
\- the abominable “ Long Chamber”; substituted com- | styes. Some few there were, no doubt, to whom, as / 
1 petition for nomination in the election to college to Mr. Thackeray, contact with him was what it | 
Vv scholarships; finally—a reform unparalleled since might have been to all—a liberal education; but we 
1 the Nehushtan of King Hezekiah—abolished Montem, well remember the tone held regarding him in the 
y defying with a police force at his back the old | ’forties, while he was still at the height of his 
© Etonians of rank and fashion, with a foolish Duke | position, by the mass of Eton boys at Oxford ; while 
. of Rutland at their head, who threatened active | undergraduates from Winchester, Harrow, Rugby, 
r opposition. But he was hampered by the veto | spoke with reverent enthusiasm of Moberly, Vaughan, . 
s of the Provost and by the rights of the Fellows— | Tait, Etonians commemorated as a rule the ludicrous 
d elderly gentlemen who at Eton as at Winchester | aspect only of a man greater than either of these 
8 drew large emoluments from the Foundation, | great masters, mimicked the grandiloquence and the 
1 with corresponding duties indistinctly formulated. | lisp, hung their walls with Herries’ ludicrous por- 
He was not permitted to preach in chapel; could | trait, handed round at Merton breakfasts Tarver's 
8 only appoint assistant masters from among King’s | clever caricatures. Sit finis fandi! indignant or 


men, was forbidden to incorporate mathematics in | admiring, we have reached the limits of our space, 
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The old man’s recumbent figure lies enmarbled in 
the college chapel; still at election times old pupils 
gather round it—fewer year by year—not now to 
dwell on whimsicalities of speech or mien, but ren- 
dering homage to the splendid worth which underlay 
them; the unfailing courtesy of demeanour, the 
faith in schoolboy honour, the eager recognition of 
merit, the exuberance of learning and of wisdom, to 
which some look back with gratitude as shaping 
their own intelligence and underlying their after 
success, others with self-reproachful memories of 
their abiding loss, in that they presented stony or 
hard-trodden ground to the seed which their old 
pedagogue let fall. 


HOMELY DORIC. 

ENGLISH DIaLect Socrety’s PusiicatTions. Vols. LX XIV., 
LXXV., LXXVI. London : Published for the Society by 
Henry Frowde. 

Tue Enocuisu Diatect Dictionary. Part I. 
London: Henry Frowde. 


“ A to Ballot.”) 


Two of these volumes are glossaries—East Anglia 
and Hetton-le-Hole, Durham—a third contains “ Nine 
Specimens of English Dialects,” edited by Dr. Skeat. 
They are full of interest and at the same time, it 
appears to us, full of warning. We can understand 
that they have assumed their present shape in order 
to facilitate the preparation of and, so to speak, 
play up to the Dialect Dictionary, the first part of 
which has now appeared. It is most satisfactory to 
learn that the sum of £600 has been subscribed by 
the Government towards the initial expense of this 
great work. Three of the volumes before us repre- 
sent that preliminary work of collection which is all- 
important. They stand for the crude ore from which 
the refined metal will be drawn. We are not, there- 
fore, surprised to find words included which are 
foreign to the project ; how they can find a place in 
the Dictionary we cannot see. The work should 
have been commenced before the epoch of rail- 
ways if we desired to learn the exact habitat 
of words. Even now we fear that the conflict- 
ing claims of districts may lead to blows. Is it 
likely that “fettle” will be allowed to remain 
in the Hetton-le-Hole list when it is notorious 
that it was the Lancashire lad who indignantly 
denied that he was in mischief, for was he not 
merely “ fettlin’ feyther’s watch wi’ th’ hommer” ? 
And it was a Shropshire farmer who described one 
of the lean kine as “two lats and a rabbit-skin,” 
though lats for “ laths”’ is in the East Anglian list. A 
“vast” of anything, too, is peculiarly Yorkshire in 
its feeling, though included in the same glossary. 
And is it likely that Bolton, in Lancashire—where 
Lord Derby lost his head, once upon a time—vwill 
allow that hard flat-cake “ Jannock,” its own 
monopoly, to go from it, or admit that any other 
part of the country can share with it the jannock, 
or “straight” and sterling, character ? 

We regret that in the volumes before us the 
editors do not appear always to have traced the 
real word under its obvious idiomatic meaning. It 
would, indeed, be passing strange if such a point 
were not always in Dr. Skeat’s mind, whose mission 
has been to strip disguises from our English words. 
Indeed, in his “nine specimens” (p. 13) the ne- 


cessity of looking all round a word rather than | 


giving its special value or equivalent is expressly 
pointed out. “ A word that stands alone is, usually, 
a mere dead thing, and the assigned meaning may 


be wrong; but it is quickened into life when it | 


forms part of a sentence, and the context shows 
its force.” In the lines 


“T dorn’t think I cud clime it now, 
Aldoe I uster cud,” 


the glossary explains uster cud as could formerly, 
whereas it is the Essex (and general) pronunciation 
of used to. 
* Level, to assess. 

you level upon me.’ 


Again, the East Anglian glossary gives 


It is implied in the very word 
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that the assessment is a fair and equal one.” Now 
it seems to us that level is the nearest East Anglia 
could be persuaded to come to levy. Portia, indeed, 
introduces an intermediate value of the word 
when she says, “ According to my description level 
at my affection.” The glossary is full of such cases, 
Take another of Shakespeare’s words: “ Prest, 
ready. In its common application it seems to be 
understood as an abbreviation of the adverb pre- 
sently.” What, then, are we to make of “I am 
prest (préte, ready) unto it: therefore speak”? 
“Pent, short of anything”: here the idea of pen- 
ning anyone, pressing into a tight corner, seems 
to be in the vital germ of the word, and can be 
discovered in its usages. 

The glossaries are full of descriptions of games 
and the instruments of games which, of course, are 
not confined to their districts. “Bandy” (Kast 
Anglian) has nearly disappeared from common talk in 
the case of balls and bungs, though it still remains as 
applied to words. The Durham word for this game 
is “shinny,” whereas in the district between Dur- 
ham and East Anglia the three words “ bandy,” 
“shinny” or “ shindy,” and “ hockey,” were all used 
by schoolboys for the same game. Surely “alleys” 
and “ blood alleys” and “ taws” are words common 
to schoolboys throughout almost the whole English- 
speaking race? These games would, we think, be 
better collected under one heading, as also the local 
names for birds and beasts and plants. Mere mis- 
pronunciations, too, and mis-spellings—such as 
“chimla,” “chimley,” and “ chimbey,” for “ chimney” 
—would it not be better to place them separately, 
so that the editors might concentrate their atten- 
tion on the real treasures which dialects preserve ? 
Clepe, to call; stith, an anvil; weason, throat 
(Shakespeare, “ cut his weasand”); sele or sel, time 
or season—these are examples of delightful words 
still found in everyday use in the dialects. The 
East Anglian staith, landing-place, is found in the 
Yorkshire fishing port of Staithes; and the word 
stint, to allot, is technically used on the moors 
for allotting or parcelling out a moor among the 
Lord of the Manor, the freeholders, and the copy- 
holders. 

Almost more interesting are those words which 
are only partially obsolete in literary language. 
The word riven would be employed by the most 
fastidious writer; whereas he would be a brave one 
who would dare to use the word rive as they use it 
“in the north countree.” 

The relics of inflexions in our good English words 
seem to be growing fewer every year. The strong 
forms of verbs, “sew,” “snew’’—they say “ snewing 
wi’ shepsters”’ in Lancashire of a thatched roof 
“swarming with starlings,” thus carrying down 
Chaucer’s language 

“ Hit snewede in his hous of mete and drynke” 


to the present day—“ thew,” “brung” or “browt,” 
“scrome” and “shrook” would have amazing force 
on our hearers and readers if we could bring our- 
selves to use them as those who use the dialects 
do. A bill made out to “the Miss Haighen for 
twenty-four eggen” was a delightful experience 
of twenty years ago. We would beg Professor 
Skeat and Dr. Wright to press their editors to 
devote more attention to these delicacies even 
at the risk of devoting less to mispronuncia- 
It is scarcely worth while to 
introduce chucky into the Hetton list as the 
designation for a young fowl; we may plead guilty 
to its occasional use in London itself. And as 
to spelling, we know that even in Shakespeare's 
time the rustic intellect when it took on a little 
learning played havoc with words. Did not Holo- 
| fernes spell “abominable” “abhominably” because 
| of a false derivation from homo? The rustic mind is 
never satisfied unless it either appreciates or de- 
preciates its words. A countryman has always been 
either too modest or too prim to accept the ordinary 
| literary word, and when it came to writing he never 
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spelt his own name in the same manner twice even | reader, while “a part of the contents,” writes Mr. 


in the same document if he could hit on a variation. 
It is a very difficult matter to discuss with any- 
thing but simple admiration the first part of the 
Dictionary. If any points should strike us of 
criticism or suggestion, it is quite possible that some 
small matter of spelling may be'reserving such point 
for a later part. We note the absence of the expres- 
sive idiom “all of a dither” ; “a mullocks” we shall 
hear more of anon. The word “ anoint” is a fine speci- 
men of a twist in meaning carried through changes in 
spelling which make it scarcely recognisable, and 
which include the disappearance of the vowel “a.” In 
Yorkshire the adjective “ask” is used not so much 
for “a drizzle” as for harsh, cold weather, such as we 
connect with an easterly wind. We think that Dr. 
Wright will find that “the ball of the foot” is in 
strong contradistinction from “ the sole of the foot” ; 
for the cavalry ride with the stirrup under the ball, 
the fox-hunters with the stirrup under the sole of 
the foot. We question whether it has been wise to 
include Irish expressions in the Dictionary, though 
perhaps a practical limit has been arranged for these. 
It is quite impossible to do justice to the nine speci- 
mens which Dr. Skeat has brought together and edited 
in his own scholarly and careful way. In studying 
them we must remember that they are not the actual 


production of the class of people who use the dialects, | 


but of authors whose interest in the matter and 
whose literary ability have led them to write the 
poems and sketches. They give a true and interest- 
ing rendering of the language of the people, but 
what we really want is an English Burns. We 
might be as proud of our Doric as the Scotch are of 
theirs if a Burns were born to use it. The following 
lines from “Jim an’ Nell” are perhaps as far as we 
have got as yet :— 
“Even age, when creudling by home's fire 
Warms up agen wi’ young desire, 
An’ thinks o'er years o’ Love. 


‘*Lawk! ott’s a cockle here an’ there? 
‘Tis but a channel vor Love’s tear, 
Tha moutering o’ the dove. 


- 


‘Love isn’t a mere simathin 
Begaiged wi’ bloo’ o’ lips or skin, 
Or person short or tall; 

Tis vor a kindred soul ta sigh, 
With it ta live—withont it die; 
Tis this, or nort at all. 


“°Tis well enoo vor lips to meet 
Tis sweet—I own ’tis cruel sweet, 
I don’t zich things disparage ; 
But when a heart weds way a heart, 
When soul weds soul they'll niver part, 
Vor this is heavenly marri’ge.” 


A GREAT EDUCATIONALIST. 


Tue Great Dipactic or JoHN Amos COMENIUs. By 
M. W. Keatinge. London: A. & C. Black. 
THE world at large, as it has been often observed, 
knows but little of its greatest men, and probably 
there is no province of human activity where this 
is so applicable as in the province of Education. 
John Amos Comenius is a name almost unknown in 
this nineteenth century, and yet no name in the 
scholastic world during the early part of the seven- 
teenth century was more widely known or more 
highly prized in the schools and universities of 
Europe. The volume before us does more than 
present “the Great Didactic” of Comenius for the 
first time in English. It supplies several important 
* Introductions, biographical and historical,” bearing 
upon the state of education in Comenius’s time, and 
the works, character, and career of the greatest 
educationalist of that remarkable century. These 
Introductions are based on original research, and on 
the best German authorities. They embody a fuller 
account of the great educationalist’s life and works 
than has been hitherto accessible to the English 








Keatinge, “is, we believe, a fresh contribution to the 
biography and the historical environment of the 
great School Reformer.” The portrait is a repro- 
duction of the frontispiece to Hartlib’s “ Reforma- 
tion of Schooles,” published in 1642. Comenius (in 
Bohemian “ Komensky ”) was born March 28th, 1592, 
in the village of Niwnitz, in Moravia. His father 
was a miller, and belonged to the “ Moravian 
Brethren,” or “The Unity,” which carried on the 
ecclesiastical views and traditions of John Huss— 
with certain modifications. At an early age 
Comenius was orphaned of both parents, and was 
robbed by his guardian of the small fortune left 
him by them. He was educated at the Latin School 
at Prerau, after leaving the elementary school at 
Strasnic. These schools were typical of the schools 
of the period, and their faulty methods, as well as 
the imperfection of their text-books, deeply impressed 
the mind of Comenius even in his sixteenth year. 
“From this time onwards,” writes his biographer, 


“ full of pity for the sufferings of his fellows, he began to devise 
new methods of class instruction and better schemes of study. 
From the vivid memory of the horrors through which he had 
passed, of the thousand and one rules that had to be learned by 
rote before they were understood, of the monotonous study of 
grammar, only diversified by the maddening effort to translate 
Latin authors without the assistance of suitable dictionaries or 
commentaries, sprang that intense sympathy with beginners 
which characterises his whole life and gives practical worth to 
every precept that he enunciated.” 


His academical education was begun at the Uni- 
versity of Herborn, in Nassau, where his extra- 
ordinary diligence and study won him the name 
of “Sedulitas.” Here he came under the influence of 
Professor Alsted, who was reputed to be “a 
master in every branch of learning.” From Her- 
born he proceeded to Heidelberg. In 1618, scarcely 
had he become Pastor of the Moravian community 
at Fulneck and acted as inspector of the schools, 
when the Thirty Years’ War broke out, and brought 
disaster upon him and his co-religionists. Some 
years afterwards, under the powerful protection of 
Count Raphael of Lessa, he became Master of the 
Gymnasium of that town, and subsequently Rector. 
To his many years of practical experience here 
as a teacher is due “The Great Didactic,” his 
magnum opus, & work on educational methods, 
theories, and agencies, which for width of view, 
soundness of principle, practical adaptability, and 
fruitful results has never been surpassed. It bears 
the impress of long and laborious study, of a pas- 
sionate love of education, of extensive learning, 
and of research and careful and discriminating 
analysis. The author’s aim was necessarily revolu- 
tionary and remedial, determined as he was that 
the young should be taught in less time, with less 
trouble, and with more thoroughness, and that soul, 
mind, and body should be all fully trained, disci- 
plined, and informed. To Comenius the child was 
“God's most precious gift,” and he was the first 
to enunciate the principle that its education was 
“to begin at the mother’s knee.” Not only did he 
anticipate the best educational devices now in vogue, 
such as “object lessons,” but he anticipated also 
the fundamental principles of modern comparative 
philology and the mutual relationship of languages. 
It is a peculiarity of the work that it abounds in 
many beautiful and apt analogies drawn from 
nature in illustration of the most efficient method 
of education and its most important functions, 


THE NORTH-EAST FRONTIER OF INDIA, 
My Experiences iN MANIPUR AND THE Naca HILts. 
By the late Major-General Sir James Johnstone, K.C.8.L 
London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 


No one who has followed Indian affairs during 
recent years can lay down Sir James Johnstone's 
book without feeling that he has not only enjoyed 
an extremely readable volume, but also has gathered 
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a vast deal of interesting information from an un- 


deniable authority. At the same time one cannot 
but wish, alike in the interests of the publie and 


the publisher, that the story of Sir James’s experience | 


and work in the Naga Hills and Manipur had been 
given to us some five years ago, when Manipur was 
the absorbing topic of the day. Before the unhappy 
events of ‘91 called attention to this remote little 


State most men, even in India, had scarcely heard of | 


its existence, for we learn our geography through 
the expansion of our Empire. It is no disparage- 
ment of the pleasant volume before us to say that 
its interest is largely in consequence of those events 
—though it has, indeed, an interest of its own— 
describing, as the author says, “a state of things 
that has passed away for ever.” Even now these 
outlying parts of the Empire are but little known, 
and still less understood, outside the immediate 
circle of those officials or planters whose lot is 
cast there. 

Singularly interesting and unique are the ways 
and customs of these wild tribes of the North-East 
Frontier, with a savagery and simplicity in marked 
—and, in some respects, refreshing—contrast to the 
India of to-day—at least to the India of the 
Bengali babu. The book opens with Colonel John- 
stone's appointment to the officiating charge of the 
Naga Hills, in the early days of our permanent occn- 
pation, before Kohima, with its splendid climate at 
an elevation of 5,000 feet, had replaced the fever- 
stricken Samagudting in the lower Hills, as the 
headquarters station of our rule. 
Colonel Johnstone (himself a victim to malarial 
fever) took his bride. A strange, rough life for an 
English lady it was in those days, wholly shut off 
from civilisation, and often left entirely alone 
amongst the wild tribes, when duty called her 
husband away—her official quarters a bamboo hut 
without windows or floor. No praise is too strong 


To Samagudting | 


vfor the unvarying cheerfulness, and the unfailing | 


interest in her surroundings, which Mrs, Johnstone 
showed. The bridle path through the Nambhar 
Forest has given place to a good cart road, now com- 
pleted to Manipur. 
still relics of a forgotten civilisation in a pathless 


But the ruins of Dimapur are | 


forest; they have not yet been utilised as ballast for | 


the projected railway, and we trust the author’s 


forecast may never be fulfilled; otherwise there is | 


little change to-day in physical aspect, though our 
rule has brought peace and security throughout the 
Hills. His description of the strange customs of the 
Augami Naga is especially interesting : the savage to 
whom it was accounted a greater feat to kill a woman 


| questionable statements. 


or a baby in arms than a man, and who fancied, | 


as the bonne bouche of his feast, the last undigested | 


dinner of his cooked dog!—and yet whose intuitive 
engineering skill could irrigate a whole mountain 
side in a manner that would do credit to a modern 
engineer, transforming its jungle-clad slopes into 
terraced rice-fields which command to-day a value 
of £25 an acre. 

Amongst many original suggestions we note Sir 
James's scheme for proselytising these wild savages 
on the broadest utilitarian lines: given a tribe in 
want of a religion, why not give them Christianity 
to act as a buffer against the creed of Moslem and 
Hindu? Colonel Johnstone was a dictator. His 
methods were not on “the machine system,” but on 
the lines of “personal rule,” which he strongly 
advocates as best adapted to Oriental races, and 
which, whether applicable or even possible to the 
enlightened India of to-day, is unquestionably a 
sine qud non for successfal frontier work, and the 
keynote of the success of such men as the late Sir 
Robert Sandeman. “ Vacillation is fatal”; the 
strongest officer is “generally the most popular” 
applies with equal force to every frontier of India. 
He was a frontier officer of the old type—* high- 
principled, fearless, just,” “a man of one word,” 
with unlimited, almost excessive, self-confidence, and 
shrinking from no amount of responsibility—to wit, 
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Naga villages, contrary to the orders of Government; 
again, his relief of Kohima in the Expedition of ’79 ; 
and his relief of Kendat in the Burma War of ‘86. 
He was, indeed, the class of man who does credit to 
our race in the East, and who lives up to that first 
ideal in its truest sense—an English gentleman. 

The concluding chapter deals briefly with the 
Manipur disaster of ‘91. We must beg leave to 
differ from Sir James in his conclusions as to Thangal 
General's innocence in those tragic events. That he 
was in every sense the strong and able man Sir 
James describes him we entirely admit; but Sir 
James gives away his case in acknowledging him 
“unserupulous and capable of anything ’’—capable 
of “resisting us to the utmost.” No one who was 
intimately acquainted with the events of '91 could 
believe him otherwise than deeply guilty. Sir James 
apparently acquired a love, amounting almost to 
veneration, for the picturesque features of this little 
State, and, on sentimental grounds, would have 
bolstered up the barbaric rule which, by his own 
account, was a “ despotism tempered by assassination 
and revolution.” It is impossible to deplore too 
greatly the political and military blunders of '90-'91, 
with the inevitable loss of prestige, but they have 
undeniably resulted in a juster administration, if 
less picturesque. Naturally, Sir James shrinks from 
a too open expression of his views—for it is delicate 
ground—but we could have wished he had been 
more explicit. Believing himself “the only living 
person in full possession of the whole facts,” it is to 
be regretted that he should have foregone his in- 
tention of writing “a fair and impartial statement” 
in favour of expressions of general condemnation, 
showing, in some respects, a want of appreciation of 
the situation as it presented itself in 91. But it is 
futile to regret, for the strong man, who rightly felt 
that the disaster might have been averted had he 
still been at his old post, has given his last account 
of his stewardship. In everything but a good map 
the volume does credit to the publishers. 


QUESTIONABLE PSYCHOLOGY. 


Aw Ovtritne or Psycnorocy. By Edward Bradford Titchener. 
York: The Macmillan Company; London: Macmillan & Co. 


New 


Tue really remarkable thing in Professor Titchener’s book 
is the extent to which it abounds in questionable or more than 
Hither the title or the preface is 
misleading ; for in the first sentence of the preface the author 
says that his aim has been “to present in brief outline and 
simple form the methods and most important results of experi- 
mental psychology.” The book, however, is called an ‘ Outline 
of Psychology ” simply. “The plan of the work,” he proceeds, 
“js analytic. It sets out from the consideration of the simplest 
factors in adult mental experience, and endeavours gradually to 
build up the actual mind from the laws of these simple factors 
and their groupings.” This would be unobjectionable if Pro- 
fessor Titchener had previously informed us that by “ analysis” 
he means what the rest of the world ealls synthesis. The plan 
of treatment is as ill-arranged as might be expected from this 
beginning. We do not propose to criticise the author's plan 
in detail, but a few specimens may be given of his peculiar 
assertions. ‘ To-day,” he says, “we hardly use the general 
name ‘ philosopher’”’ (p.3). It is true, no doubt, that philosophy, 
like science, has come to bo more divided into “ special sciences 
or disciplines”; but, for all that, it is still not uncommon to 
speak both of “philosophers” and “men of science.” “ We 
may deliberately cut across mind in order to investigate it 
for psychological purposes’ (p. 11). This is just what psycho- 
logists usually regret their inability to do; and it is only fair to 


| say that on the next page Professor Titchener somewhat qualifies 


| 


his action in extending British protection to certain | 


the apparent meaning of his assertion, A statement at p. 162 
that ‘if there is a conflict between the tactual and visual ideas, 
the visual wins—we trust our eyes,’ he defends by citing the 
experiment of touching a marble with crossed fingers. We 
“feel” the marble double, he says, but see it single; and 
we trust our eyes, as always in caso of conflict. But is this 
quite an accurate way of patting it? Would it not be more 
correct to say that in one position we “ feel” the marble double, 
but that if we try to verify our perception by contact in other 
positions, then we feel it single? Thus sight in this case is 
verified by all touches except those made with the fingers in one 
abnormal position. But when touch really conflicts with sight, 


as in the case of a visual image which turns out to be intangible, 
which of the two senses do we regard as giving us knowledge 
of the thing ? 
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